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Honour a physician with the honour due unto him for 
the uses ye may have of him: 
For the Lord hath created him. 


For of the Most High cometh healing, 


And he shall receive honour of the king. 


The skill of the physician shall lift up his head: 

And in the sight of great men he shall be in admiration. 
The Lord hath created medicines out of the earth; 
And he that is wise will not abhor them. 

Was not the water made sweet with wood, 

That the virtue thereof might be known? 

And he hath given men skill, 

That he might be honoured in his marvellous works. 
With such doth he heal men, 

And taketh away their pains. 

Of such doth the apothecary make a confection; 
And of his works there is no end; 


And from him is peace over all the earth. 


Ecclesiasticus XXXVIII 











What No Single Glance Reveals 


By ALAN GREGG 


Alan Gregg, A.B. (Harvard) ’11, M.D. (Harvard) ’16, has been associated 
with the Rockefeller Foundation since 1919, since 1930 the Foundation’s 
Director of Medical Sciences, and Vice-President since 1951. Dr. Gregg was 
chosen to deliver the Convocation Address of the Centennial Celebration of 
the Emory University School of Medicine in Glenn Memorial Auditorium 
on Tuesday morning, October 5. 


WOULD SUBMIT TO YOU a question that is neither facetious nor 
Ricse but appropriate to this celebration: Do we fail to 
recognize in any important way what we are doing here this week? 
Have the appearances of a proud and happy Centenary any mean- 
ing that eludes the casual observer? Do today’s ceremonies reward 
the eye but anesthetize the mind? If so, might there be some device, 
some experience or illustration that could reveal the true inwardness 
of this convocation? I think I have such a device, remarkably 
simple and delightfully apposite. 

In the November 1953 copy of the magazine Photography 
appear two photographs by Alfred Gescheidt, taken from precisely 
the same spot in the gallery of the Grand Central Station in New 
York. One is a snapshot taken of the main floor of that great 
building showing it, as you would expect, crowded with people. 
The view is lifelike and exactly as one sees the hurrying crowd of 
travellers outward bound or just arrived. The other picture was 
taken from the same place. The only change was that the photog- 
rapher put three light filters over the lens and then exposed this 
second film for a full hour. The resulting picture amazed me. It 
shows the main floor as it is, but as one never sees it, for it is devoid 


of human beings. With the passage of tinie the effect of moving 


figures had disappeared, for none stayed in one place long enough 
to be recorded—all those moving figures had vanished, leaving the 
marble floor bare, the ticket windows deserted, the information 
booth unfrequented, the staircase unoccupied and clear. Not even 
at three o'clock in the morning does the Grand Central Station 
seem so empty. 
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Perhaps I should add in honor of both accuracy and humor that 
in the second picture there does appear one shadowy figure of a 
man studying a timetable. For one such figure must have stood still, 
stock-still, for perhaps twenty minutes, probably paralyzed by the 
complexities of a timetable—and thus he achieved a place on the 
film, the film that otherwise cancelled out all the hurrying people 
in the station during an hour’s exposure. 

The vivid lesson of those two photographs can hardly escape an 
honest and reflective mind. The lesson is this: the passage of time 
reveals what is timeless. Without resort to the supernatural we 
can record, even photographically, with only the aid of time, what 
no single glance reveals. 

Now if exposure to time reveals what is timeless, then the cen- 
tenary of an institution offers the chance to record and indeed to 
celebrate some aspects of its nature that escape the snapshot evi- 
dence of any one year. What real but changing components of a 
medical school fade out of the picture when a hundred years are 
viewed as one? And what kind of things remain? 

I would not venture to speak for the other faculties of this uni- 
versity, but of the Medical School one can safely say that the 
theories and dogmas, the taboos as well as the practices, passionate 
and dynamic as they were in their day, have, like real but hurrying 
travellers, succeeded one another and cancelled each other out and 
so failed to register as permanent. In any one decade the dogmas 
loomed large, it is true; and they still do—witness how great is 
the authority of our present beliefs. On this very point let us 
remember the comment of the philosopher Whitehead: ‘Nothing 
is more curious than the self-satisfied dogmatism with which man- 
kind at each period of history cherishes the delusion of the finality 
of its existing modes of knowledge. Sceptics and believers are all 


alike. At this moment scientists and sceptics are the leading 
1 


dogmatists.”’ 

In neither theory nor practice, in neither diagnosis nor treatment, 
does the medicine taught in 1854 at the forerunner of this school at 
all closely resemble what is taught here today. So I would conclude 


1 Lucien Price, The Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead (Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 


1954), p. 7. 
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that a centenary convocation would do well to devote its enthusi- 
asm to celebrating other things than the supposedly timeless char- 
acter of scientific formulations and professional beliefs. We could 
be better engaged in commemorating the capacity to change rather 
than enshrining an all-too-common tendency to resist fundamentally 
new interpretations of ourselves or of nature round about us. 

Other things too in human institutions fade out of the long-term 
picture. Types of organization and the locus of real power change, 
for example, the growing importance of the laboratory and the basic 
medical sciences, and the lessened prestige of authoritarian indoc- 
trination. Subjects wane and wax in their accepted importance. 
Surgery held Anatomy as its fundamental basis a hundred years 
ago ; fifty years ago it saw new horizons and great benefit in studying 
Pathology; and it now finds in Physiology new stimulus and help. 
Even the status of medical students has altered, if one may believe 
the observation of Daniel Drake that medical students a hundred 
years ago were recruited from those ‘‘too weakly to labour, too 
stupid for the Bar and too immoral for the Pulpit.’’? Equally vivid 
and consequential, the status of the medical school in the community 
has changed. A hundred years ago the teaching of medicine was a 
proprietary affair and at best an apprenticeship. Scattered proprie- 
tary schools in this city finally joined and in 1915 came under the 
aegis and control of Emory University. The list of these passing 
realities, now dissolved into shadows, could be long indeed. So let 
us turn to those patterns of conduct and attitude that have not 
faded, but stand more clearly outlined in the long view than is ever 
visible at one exposure. 

I say “patterns of conduct and attitude” advisedly, knowing 
that such words are abstract and elusive but recalling the Biblical 
reference to the things unseen that are eternal. Two patterns 
deserve your principal attention because not only can they be traced 
back into the past of this Medical School, but also because their 
role in the future will be indisputably profound. They therefore 
furnish you with both a heritage of heroic quality and a future you 
cannot ignore. 


2 Daniel Drake, Diseases of the Interior Valley of North America (1850-1854). 
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The first of these patterns is the steady and increasing adherence 
of teachers of medicine to the methods of inductive reasoning—the 
scientific method, medical science, and intellectual curiosity and 
honesty. Its foes are conventional thought, authoritarianism, fear, 
and taboo. Its triumphs flourish in the long list of diseases con- 
trolled, illnesses prevented from occurring, pain abolished, health 
and longevity brilliantly increased. To do justice to the power and 
the blessings of inductive reasoning in medicine would be rewarding 
indeed. But to do so would claim too large a portion of your time, 
especially if equal justice is to be done to the public spirit of some 
of those who established a hundred years ago the forerunner of this 
Medical School and all those, including many in this audience, who 
have cherished it and sacrificed for it, vindicating the faith of its 
founders. But I would insist that due attention be paid to the incom- 
parable benefits of scientific method to Great Medicine—benefits I 
venture to think as promising for the future as they have been 
demonstrably certain in the past. 

The other pattern is also a pattern of attitude—the attitude of 
Georgian and Atlantan society as a whole toward medical education. 
This attitude derives from a conviction that is both Christian and 
democratic: namely, that what is good for the few is good for the 


many, and it took the form of patient, long-headed generosity, 


mutual aid, and community spirit. Even in the days of the proprie- 
tary schools the public-spirited, farseeing, generous men and women 
of that time found opportunities to exercise sagacious kindliness 
and loyal devotion to the common welfare. That was their breed 
and those their satisfactions. 

Like the steps and ticket windows of the Grand Central Station, 
hidden by the crowd though determining its movement, and only 
revealed by the passage of time, these two patterns of attitude, the 
scientific method followed by the doctors and the conviction held 
by laymen of the wisdom of aiding the common welfare, stand out 
in the long-term, centennial perspective of the Medical School of 
Emory University. 

Stripped of every vestige of sentimentality the following state- 
ment can be made without risk of contradiction: we are today in 
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happy debt, now a full hundred years, to the founders and sup- 
porters of this Medical School. We are proudly grateful not merely 
for their individual gifts of money, time, and brooding loyalty, but 
for the tradition of generosity they thus created and espoused, 
bringing fresh sympathies and new supporters to their side and 
leaving us a heritage that needs no apologies, excuses, or defense. 

If one examines the current scene to learn of the role of gratitude 
in American institutional life, the evidence seems meager. There are 
three or four profit-making firms that make a specialty of raising 
money from what are somewhat hopefully called “‘prospects.”’ But 
| have yet to hear of a firm—profit-making or non-profit-making— 
that makes a specialty of seeing to it that donors get thanked ade- 
quately, intelligently, well after the event, and without any over- 
tones that might recall the definition of gratitude as ‘‘a lively sense 
of favors still to come.” Perhaps the current scarcity of practitioners 
of gratitude comes from the fact that it is logically impossible to 
organize spontaneous gratitude. Yet such spontaneity is the very 
cream of gratitude, and no milk business could long survive if 
limited to dealing only in skimmed milk. Perhaps the trouble is that 
there are many things to be grateful for that are less easily measur- 
able than money—things like time, brooding, advice, friendship, 
faith, patience, and loyalty. Sometimes we aren’t spontaneously big 
enough ourselves to be able to acknowledge help from others. Or 
maybe we thank God only and forget to send a carbon copy—so to 
speak—to anyone on earth. 

In any event I have come to the somewhat quizzical conclusion 
that about the only drawback to living among very generous folk 
is that one’s own sense of gratitude becomes less and less rampant 
and more and more couchant—which means lying down. 

Such spoiled and supine listlessness deserves an occasional prod. 
I got such a prod once in a letter frem a wealthy man who had given 
a dormitory building to an institution I was interested in. I had 


written him somewhat impulsively a letter of thanks. In his reply 


he wrote: “I cannot refrain from adding that if those of us who 
are in a position to give dormitories received, well after the event, 
more letters like yours it would be a lot more fun giving dormi- 
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tories.”” It makes, I think, no undue drain upon our powers of 
intuition to infer a reproof to the Americans of my generation 
from that lonely remark. 

If the thesis be true that one of the abiding features of this 
Medical School, still clearly discernible when all else has cancelled 
out, has been the generous faith of its supporters, then you may 
forgive me for examining further the true nature of support, finan- 
cial or otherwise. For almost everyone in this entire community and 
many elsewhere, now and for a hundred years, could be listed, with 
respect to Emory University, as either Givers or Takers. Some 
names to be marked with an asterisk have been at one time or 
another both Takers and Givers—and thus are in balance spiritually. 
If the Medical School has justified the Christian faith reposed in 
Emory University, then the list of Takers—those who have bene- 
fited in some way from the services of the School—the list of 
Takers would far outnumber the names of the Givers, even though 
the Givers list is long—the teachers, the administrative officers, the 
trustees, the friends in the community and elsewhere, the employees, 
the alumni, the government, and the students disposed to leave the 
school in their debt by the excellence of their work and their example. 

Let me express one warning on this subject of support. Support 
can be so easily confused with proprietorship. We need more brood- 
ing on the nature and implications of support and on the nature of 
liberty, whose price we learned at grammar school is eternal vigi- 
lance. (Sometimes I wish we didn’t have to memorize so many bits 
of truth in grammar school; committing them to memory seems to 
just get them out of the alert sections of our minds entirely.) Sup- 
port seems to succeed best when the donor is correctly convinced that 
the recipient is worth giving money to—more competent than his 
supporter in skill, knowledge, and judgment—as a specialist and as 
a man. In fact, when the supporter is lucky enough to find a recipient 
whom he regards as greatly his superior in every important way, 
the relationship will show no traces of proprietorship. It is then 
more like a privilege to give support—like the support admiring 
followers give their chosen leader. But if the donor has no consider- 
able respect for the recipient, or does not understand the recipient’s 
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work or his explanations of it, then some elements of proprietorship 
almost certainly creep in to encroach on the recipient’s sense of 
responsibility as well as of personal freedom. And the last thing in 
the world a wise and skillful donor wants to do is to diminish the 
recipient's sense of responsibility. 

He who receives support may do well to ponder upon the differ- 
ence between aid that comes from the supporter’s well-informed 
conviction, and in contrast aid that comes as a somewhat tentative 
or dubious vote of “confidence,” a trial run without any trace of 
courageous sympathy. Such tentative support may frequently be 
observed when the donor believes more in the urgency or importance 
of the problem than in the competence of the recipient. For many 
a donor could profitably apply the adage “Wait till the heart 
leaps up.” 


Thanks to explicit though sometimes uncomfortable criticisms. 
from students of philanthropic work, there is less danger now than 
formerly of money being given as endowment for purposes too 
narrowly defined and “to be maintained in perpetuity.”” The fund 
thus created in St. Louis about a hundred years ago “to aid deserv- 
ing individuals to cross the plains” outlived its usefulness by a 


period of years that would have been ludicrous had there not been 
so many other types of newly arising hardship desperately needing 
attention while railroads continued to haul deserving pioneers west- 
ward at the expense of a fund long since outmoded and unnecessary. 

Indeed as one becomes familiar with the number, the variety, and 
the complexity of factors that can confound man’s efforts to main- 
tain educational or charitable institutions, the survival of any such 
institution for a full century presents some of the charm of a miracle 
and some of the fascination of a mystery. So, if the spirit move us 
in wondering gratitude to the past to an equally stirring dedication 
to the future; we may well pause for a moment to test our major 
assumptions, as mountain climbers try the next foothold that is to 
bear their full weight, and so guarantee the safety of the whole 
party, roped together as they are. For let it not be forgotten that 
in an enterprise like a university, whose tasks reach forever upward, 
we are tied together, not as prisoners to prevent escape, but as 
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mountaineers to protect by loyalty the individual from the abyss. 
On what then do we dare depend? Where is the safe footing? 

Two solid ledges of living rock on which we may rest our faith 
are these: one, that true knowledge is worth having, and the other, 
that men will always seek what is worth having for their children. 
In the language of the Bible these two fundamentals find expression 
in “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” 
and “If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone?’ We know that learning is worth it, and almost 
instinctively we feel that the wisest gift we can give our children, 
next to the example we set them, is the opportunity to learn. I do 
not urge you to agree: | merely cite two factors that explain more 
nearly than any others why universities survive wars, famines, and 
revolutions as well as unending arrivals and departures of students 
and teachers. This convocation answers a question that may well 
have been asked a thousand times in the last hundred years: “Do 
you think we can keep a medical school going in Atlanta?” It was 
worth having and each generation wanted it for the oncoming youth. 

To return to the analogy of the Grand Central Station, let us 
record the underlying structure of this Medical School in reviewing 
this last hundred years. The hurrying figures of the moment fade 
out—the doctrines, the dogmas, the so-called “‘facts,”’ the passionate 
credos, the quarrels, the jealousies, the private ambitions, the 
headstrong assertions. They all fade out like hurried travellers, 
revealing by their disappearance the structure that abides—a struc- 
ture built in three dimensions—Faith in Emory, Hope for Emory, 
and Charity toward Emory. We might well say Faith in ourselves, 
Hope for each other, and Charity to all. Religious conviction estab- 
lished Emory. No wonder that the long view reveals these Christian 
principles when all things transitory have cancelled each other out. 
It is what remains that we celebrate. That is the deep meaning of 
this convocation. We receive that heritage as relay runners receive 


the symbolic baton—from those who have finished the first century 


of this Medical School. It now is our turn. 
What manner of men are we? Do we suffer from what the Com- 
tesse de Noailles called “that ennui characteristic of all well-born 
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persons’? Does the future beckon to us with the hope of bettering 
our own status or does the present speak to us as the time to help 
others? Nearly all men at some time or other want, as a sort of 
adventure, to get outside of themselves in some totally absorbing 
effort at excellence and something greater than themselves. The 
mood may not last long. Like fireflies in the dark momentarily 
glowing with light, driven by some lonely inner urge, it is true, but 
nonetheless quickened by the scintillating company of their kind. 
Have we some similar urge to excellence? Have we the steadfast 
faith that our forebears had in the value of passing on the scientific 
method to the next generation? Are we strong enough to live and 
give in the pattern of deliberate hope, mixing hardihood with 
generosity ? 


Can we translate such sentiments into the cool grammar of time 
and money, realizing that a gift of $250,000 to Emory in 1914 had 
then a purchasing value that today is represented by $630,000, or 
that a salary of $7,500 today buys no more than $3,000 in 1914? 

From 1924 to 1931 I watched in Europe the cruel effects of 
postwar inflation on university life. I never dreamed that I would 
see the same academic anemia develop in my own country thirty 


years later. | came to know the symptoms well enough: embitter- 
ment of elderly professors at seeing their life’s savings dwindle 
into insignificance, leaving teaching posts vacant for lack of appli- 
cants, the basic sciences languishing, cold and calculating commer- 
cialism gaining ground, teachers dividing their time with outside 
employments, maintenance budgets shrinking in actual effectiveness 
despite illusory increases in amount, scholarships increasing in num- 
ber, to enable a larger number of students to get an education that 
steadily deteriorates in quality and significance—as though it were 
a fine thing to lay more pipelines to a well that is going dry. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, the task of praising the faith of our 
predecessors is no mere exercise for high-flown rhetoric and happily- 
turned literary embellishment, “painting the lily and gilding refined 
gold” (usually misquoted as “gilding the lily” by our more metallic 
minds). The Emory Medical School can see in what it faces today 
as stern and as precarious a future as our forebears faced. Precisely 
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for that reason their courage, their tenacity, their religious convic- 
tion in the sweet common sense of unselfishness, their patience, and 
their noble example of conduct consistent with their convictions, 
present us with a check drawn on our reserves of determination, our 
faith, our generosity of mind as well as of pocket. It awaits our 
signatures—not more and not less. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of William Simpson Elkin, A.B. (Centre College) 
'79, M.D. (Pennsylvania) ’82, LL.D. ’25, first Dean of the 
Emory University School of Medicine, was painted by Charles 
Frederick Naegele (1857-1944). It was presented to the University 
by Mrs. Elkin on May 6, 1932, the fiftieth year of Dr. Elkin’s 
service as an Atlanta physician. Dr. Elkin’s career was as distin- 
guished as it was long, including forty-one years as teacher in 
Atlanta’s schools of medicine. He joined the staff of the Southern 
Medical College as Demonstrator of Anatomy in 1884; he con- 
tinued as Professor of Surgery with the Atlanta College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, whose Dean he became in 1905; in 1913 he 
was made Dean of the consolidated Atlanta Medical College, which 
in 1915 became the School of Medicine of Emory University. Here 
he served as Dean and Professor of Gynecology until his retirement 
in 1925. In a speech at a testimonial dinner held in April 1932, 
President Cox declared, ‘“‘He has done more than any other man 
for medical education in the Southeast.” Mr. Naegele painted 
Dr. Elkin at three-quarter length, in academic robes; the tones of 
the picture are prevailingly sombre, with the head strongly accentu- 
ated. The portrait hangs in the long corridor of the Emory 
University Hospital. 





The Influence of 
British and Continental Teaching 
on Early American Medical Schools 


By JouHN F. FULTON 


John F. Fulton, B.S. (Harvard) ’21, B.A. (Oxford) ’23, M.A. and Ph.D. 
(Oxford) ’25, M.). (Harvard) ’27, Hon. M.A. (Yale) ’29, DSc. 
(Oxford) ’41, former Professor of Physiology, is Sterling Professor of the 
History of Medicine at Yale University. Of his numerous publications the 
one best-known to the general public is Harvey Cushing: A Biography, 
1946. The following paper was read at the morning program of the Cen- 
tennial on Monday, October 4. 


N OCCASIONS such as this it is natural to look back over the 
O years and to view with sympathy and appreciation the difh- 
culties and accomplishments of both the founding fathers and those 
who have shared in the history of the school for a century. The 
appraising eye often discovers, too, that some of the aspirations of 
the founders may still be among the desiderata of the present 
faculty, since the vision of our forefathers frequently outdistanced 
their attainments. 

The Atlanta Medical College, which in 1915 became the School 
of Medicine of Emory University, had its beginnings, as many of 
you know, on the fourteenth of February, 1854, when the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia authorized the establishment of a medical college 
in the city of Atlanta. The act of incorporation mentioned facilities 
for travel to and from Atlanta, whose central position suggested 
that it might with peculiar propriety ‘be made the great medical 
centre of the south.”” The further hope was expressed of making 
the institution ‘‘a blessing to the whole southern country,” and the 
act of incorporation then went on to report: 

The Trustees of said Institution, the 15th day of June next, 

for the election of Professors for said College, and to secure 


the best talents of the country, do invite applications for the 
same from the eminent men of the profession generally. 


Earlier, during negotiations with the Legislature, an ardent sup- 
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porter of the medical college had appeared in the person of one 
Dr. H. A. Ramsay, a free-lance Georgia physician whom Dr. Elkin, 
your distinguished Professor of Surgery, has discussed so interest- 
ingly and amusingly in an address given at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
in 1946, as President of the Southern Medical Association. In 1854 
Dr. Ramsay was occupied with publishing a medical journal which 
bore the title, The Georgia Blister and Critic, and whose purpose 
was set forth in the following statement by Dr. Ramsay: 


The high-toned and honorable in the profession will ever find 
this Journal the defender of their rights and privileges, while 
the empiric and knave, will be blistered as long as we can find 
a spot of cutaneous surface left to put one upon. With this 
programme, we presume our readers will understand our posi- 
tion, and govern themselves accordingly. 


During the spring of 1854 Ramsay wrote with enthusiasm of his 
conviction that Atlanta was an excellent choice for a medical college, 
wished the project every success, and indicated that he had “‘sacri- 
ficed much to promote it.” But, as Dr. Elkin points out, he was not 
among those chosen for the first faculty of the medical college and 
by the time the next issue of the Blister appeared Ramsay had 


changed his attitude, for he then wrote: 


It is a duty to ourself, as well as our friends to inform them 
that we were not a candidate for any chair in the medical 
organization attempted in this city. .. . No reputable man in 
the profession wishes a Professorship in an imbecile concern 
of unknown and ignorant men. Such a chair would not make 
enough in ten years to buy arrow root a week for a sucking babe. 


Despite these scurrilous remarks, a sufficient number of reputable 
physicians were available to head departments of anatomy, theory 
and practice of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, chemistry, physiology 
and pathological anatomy, materia medica, and surgical anatomy 
and medical jurisprudence. This was indeed a fine beginning, and 
the school which the Georgia Legislature envisaged as ‘‘a blessing 
to the whole southern country” has richly justified their confidence. 
But I have no wish to give here the history of your distinguished 
institution—that has already been well done by others—I have 
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chosen to outline briefly the background against which this school 
of medicine was raised a century ago. 

The earliest school in the New World of which there is authentic 
record was founded in Mexico City in 1580; another was established 
at Lima, Peru, in 1621, and these and a number of others in Latin 
America have enjoyed a continuous existence since their beginnings. 
Institutions for the teaching of medicine in Latin and South America 
thus preceded those on the North American continent by nearly two 
hundred years. You will find a full and most fascinating account of 
them ina book by A. A. Moll entitled Aesculapius in Latin America, 
published in 1944. 

In the United States the earliest schools were greatly influenced 
by those in Britain, especially that at Edinburgh University; later 
schools bore the imprint of French and German universities. Before 


any schools were established here, the American physician, as is 


well-known, received whatever training he possessed through the 
apprentice system which had been brought from England. This sys- 


tem worked well so long as the preceptor was a man of integrity 


and the apprentice not too brash, but very often the former was 
himself poorly qualified as a physician and the latter too eager to 
begin practice. Few young men in the eighteenth century had the 
funds or the fortitude to journey to Europe for a medical education, 
but some managed to do so, and the first Colonial to secure a medical 
degree abroad was one John Moultrie of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, who went to Scotland for a period of years and received his 
diploma from Edinburgh in 1749. 

At this time the Edinburgh school, with its Leyden-trained faculty 
reared under Boerhaave—the Monros (primus and secundus), 
William Cullen, and Robert Whytt among others—was attracting 
students from all over Europe. Later Colonials to seek their educa- 
tion there were men such as John Morgan, William Shippen, Jr., 
and Benjamin Rush. While abroad Morgan and Shippen hatched a 
plan to found a school of medicine in their native Philadelphia, for 
as Thomas Bond later said: ‘‘No country . . . can be so proper for 
the instruction of youth in the knowledge of physic as that in which 
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it is to be practised; where the precepts of never failing experience 
are handed down from father to son, from tutor to pupil.” 

Upon his return to America John Morgan wrote his famous 
address: dA discourse upon the institution of medical schools in 
America; delivered at a public anniversary commencement held in 
the College of Philadelphia May 30 and 31, 1765. This classic in 
medical education has relevance today and is well worth reading. 
Under Morgan's leadership the proposed school was created that 
same year (1765) ; he himself was assigned to the chair of medicine 
and William Shippen to the chair of anatomy and surgery. Later 
appointments included Adam Kuhn to the chair of botany and 
materia medica, Thomas Bond to clinical medicine, and Benjamin 
Rush to chemistry. Rush was a versatile teacher and he made down- 
to-earth contributions in neurology and psychiatry as well. While 
something of a theorist in the eighteenth-century manner, he did 
much to establish American neuropsychiatry on a solid clinical basis. 

In the Edinburgh tradition, a thesis was required at Philadelphia 
as a condition for the receipt of a medical degree, and some of the 
theses which emanated from this school form the nucleus of our 
early American clinical and physiological literature. They include 
such well-known discourses as that of John Young on digestion, of 
John Bard on yellow fever, and Samuel Bard on diphtheria. 

Several years later the University of Pennsylvania incorporated 
this medical unit into its academic structure, and thus the first 
school of medicine in the United States became formally associated 
with a university. Other schools of medicine were subsequently 
founded at King’s College (later Columbia) in 1767, at Harvard 
in 1783, at Dartmouth in 1797, at Maryland in 1807, and the 
Medical Institution of Yale College opened its doors in 1813 as the 
sixth school in the United States. These first schools were all asso- 
ciated with colleges, but other institutions were founded without 
such academic connection, and while some of these were reputable, 
such as the early schools in New York State, others were fly-by- 
night institutions which did little to further the cause of sound 
medical education. 


Perhaps the most important problem faced by medical educators 
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in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was that of licensure. 
Some of the more conservative institutions were prepared to grant 
the M.D. and the M.B. degrees to well-qualified students, and this 
gave a certain measure of control, but other schools gave degrees 
with little regard for qualification or training. And before there 
was formal regulation on the part of state medical societies, men 
whose credentials were slender, and often completely uninvesti- 
gated, began to practise medicine. Late in the eighteenth century 
some medical societies were formed and in 1821 the State of Con- 
necticut, through its medical society, set up a board of medical 
examiners which forced all unlicensed practitioners to take a state 
examination. 

This movement carried over to other states and finally, through 
the initiative of the New York Medical Society, the American 
Medical Association was founded in 1847, with the aim in view of 
raising standards of medical education on all fronts. Requirements 
for admission to medical schools, examinations, and licensure—this 
and much else was critically surveyed. The reforms thus instituted 
were duly recorded by the founder of the Association, Nathan 
Smith Davis, in an historic monograph (1877) that stands as a 
great landmark in the progress of American medical education. 
The American Medical Association has gained the reputation of 
being ultraconservative, even reactionary, in matters pertaining to 
practice, health insurance, et cetera, but historically the Association 
must be given full credit for raising standards in medical education 
at a critical period, and there is no more important document in the 
field than Davis’ aforementioned Contributions to the history of 
medical education and medical institutions in the United States of 
America 1776-1876; indeed, there was nothing comparable to it 
until the Flexner report of 1910. 

Early in the nineteenth century the influence of French medicine 
had begun to permeate medical education in this country. Americans 
seeking training abroad were drawn to France, first by Bichat, who 
had published his Anatomie générale in 1801. Corvisart’s transla- 
tion of Auenbrugger’s thesis on percussion (1807) also helped to 
color the thinking of young American practitioners and students, 
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but even more important was Laennec’s De l’auscultation médiate, 
issued in 1819, in which the symptoms of pulmonary disease were 
correlated, case by case, with the physical findings prior to death as 
determined by the use of Laennec’s new instrument, the stethoscope, 
which proved a most valuable adjunct to Auenbrugger’s percussion 
procedure. These three major contributions led to improved clinical 
methods and to new vistas in clinical science based on experiment, 
observation, and extensive pathological study. 

Perhaps the most important man in the French scene after 
Laennec was the young Pierre Louis, who introduced into clinical 
medicine numerical methods correlated with sound statistical analy- 
sis. Basing his early work on nearly ten years of close study of ward 
cases, post-mortems, and the correlation of various therapeutic 
regimes applied to groups suffering from a given malady, e.g. 
tuberculosis, with numerical results of such regimes in untreated 
control cases of the same malady, he was able to draw sound con- 
clusions concerning the effectiveness of any specific form of therapy. 
Osler, in his celebrated essay on “The Influence of Louis on Ameri- 


’ 


can Medicine,’ 


remarked that “Louis possessed a singular power 
of attracting hard-working, capable men, and this in spite of the fact 


that his rivals and friends, Chomel and Andral, possessed more 
brilliant gifts of a certain kind.’”’ Louis’ important work, Anatomi- 
cal, pathological and therapeutical researches upon the disease 
known under the name of gastroenterite, putrid, adynamic, ataxic, 
typhoid fever, etc., compared with the most common acute diseases, 
was translated by Henry Ingersoll Bowditch of Boston in 1836. 
Louis’ even more celebrated memoir on bloodletting, published in 
Paris in 1835, appeared in Boston in an English rendering made 
by G. C. Putnam and James Jackson. Still another volume, An- 
atomical, pathological and therapeutic researches on the yellow 
fever of Gibraltar, was translated from manuscript by Dr. George 
C. Shattuck, Jr., and published by the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in 1839. 

The influence of Louis’ teachings on American medicine can be 
estimated when one knows that among his students were such men 
from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia as James Jackson, Jr., 
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H. I. Bowditch, Oliver Wendell Holmes, George C. Shattuck, Jr., 
J. C. and J. Mason Warren, John A. Swett, Alonzo Clark, Charles 
L. Mitchell, Valentine Mott, Sr., George W. Norris, W. W. Ger- 
hard, Alfred Stillé, Thomas D. Mitter, E. Campbell Stewart, and 
William Pepper (primus). 

The effects of the French school and its new scientific approach 
were felt not only in America, but in England as well. There Hodg- 
kin, Bright, and Addison and others in turn added their contribu- 
tions to those of Louis and his colleagues. German physicians also 
travelled to France to study, and upon their return enthusiastically 
set about to win their countrymen over to the new scientific methods 
—a system which the German universities were peculiarly well 
fitted to promote. In the early part of the century there were more 
than twenty universities in Germany and many of these soon began 
to organize the early teaching laboratories, in which Liebig and 
Miller, leaders of the new movement, trained men of outstanding 
ability—Schwann, Henle, Virchow, Du Bois-Reymond, Helmholtz, 
and von Briicke among others. 

Today, as we glance at the forces which shaped our concept of 
medical education, we think first of the British schools of the 
eighteenth century, particularly of Edinburgh, then of the French 
in the first part of the nineteenth century, and finally of the im- 
portant contributions made during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century by the German universities, which were at that time still 
enjoying academic freedom. Two American medical schools in 
particular felt the impact of German thinking at the time: Harvard, 
for when Charles Eliot, who had travelled extensively in Germany, 
assumed the presidency, he virtually transformed it from a college 
into a university based on the German model; and the Johns Hop- 
kins, through the work of Daniel Coit Gilman and William H. 
Welch, who travelled and studied in Germany and later incorporated 
many German principles of postgraduate education in the Hopkins’ 
curriculum. 

The establishment at the Hopkins of a school of medicine on a 
true university basis with four years of college required for entrance, 
exerted a most salutary influence on the medical schools in the 
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United States. The Flexner report on medical education, backed 
by moneys from the newly formed Rockefeller and Carnegie Foun- 
dations, reduced the number of teaching centers and brought higher 
standards to the schools which survived. Graduates of the Hopkins 


went to other schools, taking with them the precepts and ideals of 
Welch and Osler, and thus the Hopkins’ influence spread. 

In this short space of time we cannot speak of all the phases of 
our intellectual heritage from the universities, hospitals, and labora- 


tories of Britain and the Continent, but we owe a great debt both 
to individuals and institutions, and I like to think that through the 
founding of schools such as the Atlanta Medical College we are now 
repaying some of that debt. The tide of student migration at the 
moment has turned, for young physicians from all of Europe are 
now eager to study in America. The challenge thus presented to 
our present-day schools is a real one, and let history not reveal that 
we assumed our obligation lightly. May the School of Medicine at 
Emory, resting on the solid foundation of a hundred years of 
service, enter with vigor, enthusiasm, and fresh spirit on the re- 
sponsibilities of a new century. 





Malaria and Its Relation to the 
Economic Development of Georgia 


By T. F. ABERCROMBIE 


T. F. Abercrombie, M.D.’03, D.Sc. ’36, Director-Emeritus, Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Health, is author of History of Public Health in Georgia 
1733-1950, 1953. 


HE IMPACT of health and disease on the economy of a commu- 
i eo state, or nation is a complex of many interrelated factors. 
To separate and identify any of these influences will permit a better 
understanding of the whole. 

To acquire income for himself a worker must be able to work, 
must be physically and mentally able to produce. An employer must 
be able to command the services of adequate numbers of workers 
who are able to do the work assigned and physically and mentally 
fit to do it when it needs to be done. Such a labor force is a prime 
consideration in the location of industry, and industrial production 
is an essential to sound community economy. 

The health of a community, therefore, is a basic factor in the 
development of a sound economy. How the prevention of disease 
has contributed to economic growth through the development of a 


healthy labor force is an exciting chapter in the story of Georgia’s 


industrial development. 

The annual reports of the State Board of Health record the fact 
that in 1900 there were 1,226 deaths from malaria in Georgia. The 
reports also record the happy fact that in 1952 there was not a 
single death from this disease in Georgia. 

Dr. Henry Rose Carter (1852-1925), who was the dean of ma- 
lariologists in North America, wrote: “It is not in its death rate that 
the gravest injury of malaria lies; it is in its sickness rate, in the loss 
of efficiency it causes rather than the loss of life. One death from 
malaria corresponds to from 2,000 to 4,000 sick days. This loss of 
efficiency may really be doubled or trebled, for the man infected with 
malaria is frequently half-sick all the time.” 
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Taking the average of 3,000 sick days lost for each case of ma- 
laria, we have the staggering number of 3,678,000 sick days lost 
in 1900 from this one disease alone. The population in 1900 was 
2,216,331, or more than one and one-half sick days from malaria 
for every person in the state. 

The malaria experts in the past estimated that for each death 
from malaria there were 400 cases. Taking the minimum ratio of 
400 cases to one death meant that Georgia had 490,400 cases of 
malaria in 1900. The 490,400 people suffered 1,471,200,000 sick 
days from malaria in Georgia that year. 

Compare these figures with those of the year 1952, when not a 
single case contracted in the state was reported and not a single 
death recorded. This gives a glimpse of the actual progress made. 
Very few people can make the mental hurdle and immediately get 
the full significance of what all that means to Georgia today. 

For a fuller view, compare these further facts. The population 
in Georgia in 1900 was 2,216,331 and the average age at death was 
27.2 years. By 1950 the state’s population had grown to 3,444,578 
and the average age at death had actually climbed to 53.3 years. 
The full significance of these figures is not easily grasped. But the 
records show there were 1,228,247 more people living in Georgia 
in 1950 than in 1900 and the three and a half million lived on the 
average 26 years longer than in 1900. 


Mr. Sam Slate, who was State Auditor from 1924 to 1929, said: 


It has fallen my lot to talk to many people about coming to 
Georgia to invest their money in various industrial enterprises. 
They have talked to me in my office and | have left the state 
and talked to them. The first question they discuss with me is 
taxes and the attitude of the people to foreign investors. The 
next question that comes is about health. The inquiries come 
about sanitary conditions, clinics, public health services and our 
work in this respect. To all manufacturers this is a pertinent 
question. With the exception of the lowest class of unskilled 
labor, the question of the average number of days lost by em- 
ployees on account of sickness becomes a vital problem. Busi- 
ness is decentralizing in many ways and manufacturers are 
learning that communities of four to ten thousand people fur- 
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nish the most satisfactory environment to keep their employees 

satisfied and contented. Many industrial concerns are looking 

for locations of this nature and character. Draw a line from 

Columbus, Macon, and Augusta and that section lying below 

that line has received very little of this industrial expansion. 

South Georgia, in my opinion, is the fairest domain in the 

whole United States. 

In 1950 the per capita income was $969.00. The family income 
was $1,644.00. While I have been unable to find any figures on the 
income of individuals or families in 1900, the following from Dr. 
P. B. Brooks’ University of Georgia studies on the state’s finances 
shows: “The expenditures of the state governments for all purposes 
in 1900 were $3,500,000. In 1951, $139,195,709.” 

Dr. Brooks’ figures should indicate to the most casual observer 
that Georgia is now enjoying a phenomenal prosperity. Farmers’ 
incomes in 1952 were $652,898,000 compared with $127,979,000 
in 1940. 

Governor Talmadge, in a recent speech in New York and Pitts- 
burgh, said: ““Georgia—a great state, once considered the Nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem, is today the country’s foremost opportu- 


nity. Georgia led the entire South in industrial expansion last year 
with more than $50,000,000 being added to state payrolls.” He 
cited as an example the new $25,000,000 plant of the Rayonier Cor- 


poration at Doctortown, near Jesup. This section, until a relatively 
few years ago, was a heavily infected malaria spot. 

Until a few years ago practically no large industries were located 
in the southern part of the state. Take a look at what is happening 
now. A national drug concern is spending millions of dollars in 
Southwest Georgia, producing synthetic drugs near an area where 
in 1918 farming operations were completely paralyzed because of 
malaria. 

The Atlanta Journal carried a story on April 14, 1954, to the 
effect that the pulp industry is bringing $200,000,000 yearly to the 
South and that Georgia has 58 per cent of the pulpwood industry. 
Ten of these mills, all but one, are located in the southern part of 
the state, at Jesup, Macon, St. Mary’s, Savannah, Valdosta, and 
Rome. 
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At this point one might ask, ‘‘What has all this to do with ma- 
laria?”’ Let’s imagine that Georgia in 1951 had as many as 1,200 
deaths and more than 400,000 sick people enduring more than 
3,000,000 sick days from malaria. It is inconceivable to think that 
if such conditions existed now as in 1900, all these multi-million- 
dollar plants with their gigantic payrolls would be here today. 

What has brought about this miraculous change from over 1,200 
deaths from malaria to none in 1950? The struggle on the part of 
health officials has been a long and tedious one, but much as we 
would like to, health people cannot claim all the credit. 

After World War I there was an upsurge in economic conditions 
which made possible the spending of more money on the part of 
individuals as well as governmental agencies for better health 
conditions. 

James Street in his book, The Civil War, says: ‘The South did 
not recover from the effect of the Civil War until World War II 
and still is not over it entirely. It took eighty years. A war stomped 
the South into the ground and it took another one to pick her up.” 

The Health Department’s efforts at controlling malaria began in 
1918 when an epidemic in Southwest Georgia paralyzed a whole 
farming community. While health authorities cannot claim all the 
credit, if the health authorities had not been fighting for its control 


the past thirty years, there would not be the tremendous prosperity 
that the state is now enjoying. 


Georgia is not the only state that has made progress in malaria 
control. There has been a national movement, but Georgia has been 
in the vanguard. 

While malaria is under control now, it does not mean we cannot 
have a recurrence of this plague with all of its consequences. The 
malaria-carrying mosquito is still kere and we have the conditions 
for its breeding. All that is needed are a few cases of the disease and 
for health departments to relax their control methods. That is some- 
thing we hope will never happen. 





Albert Schweitzer as a Physician” 


By Rosert L. Brown 
Robert L. Brown, A.B. (Michigan) ’29, M.D. (Harvard) ’33, is Assistant 


Professor of Surgery (Neoplastic Diseases) and Associate Director, the 
Robert Winship Clinic. 


N OcroBerR 13, 1905, Albert Schweitzer resigned his post as 
O principal of the Theological College of the University of 
Strasbourg and wrote to his parents and a number of his closest 
friends telling them that he had resolved to enter medical school 
during the winter term in order to go later to French Equatorial 
Africa as a doctor. In explaining this decision, Schweitzer says: “‘It 
struck me as incomprehensible that I should be allowed to lead such 
a happy life, while | saw so many people around me wrestling with 
care and suffering. .. . Many a time already had I tried to settle 
what meaning lay hidden for me in the saying of Jesus: ‘Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it and whosoever shall lose his life for 
My sake and the Gospels shall save it.’ Now the answer was found. 
In addition to the outward, I now had inward happiness.” 

Schweitzer’s relatives and friends joined in expostulating with 
him on the folly of his enterprise. They told him that he was burying 
the talent entrusted to him. They likened him to a general who 
wanted to go into the firing line with a rifle. They told him that he 
could do more good by lecturing on behalf of medical help for 
African natives than by the action which he contemplated. Schweitzer 
comments: “In the many verbal duels which I had to fight, as a 
weary opponent, with people who passed for Christians, it moved 
me strangely to see them so far from perceiving that the effort to 
serve the love preached by Jesus may sweep a man into a new course 
of life, although they read in the New Testament that it can do so, 
and find it there quite in order.” Schweitzer further states that 
“Anyone who proposes to do good must not expect people to roll 
stones out of his way, but must accept his lot calmly if they even roll 


* Quotations are drawn from Albert Schweitzer’s books, On the Edge of the Primeval 
Forest & More from the Primeval Forest (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948) 
and Out of My Life and Thought: An Autobiography (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1949). 
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a few more upon it. A strength which becomes clearer and stronger 
through its experience of such obstacles is the only strength that 
can conquer them.”’ ‘“That everyone shall exert himself in that state 
of life in which he is placed, to practice true humanity toward his 
fellow men, on that depends the future of mankind.” 

What seemed to Schweitzer’s friends a most irrational thing in 


his plan was that he wanted to go to Africa not as a missionary but 
as a doctor. In answer to this Schweitzer says: 


I wanted to be a doctor that I might be able to work without 
having to talk. For years I had been giving myself out in words 
and it was with joy that I had followed the calling of theo- 
logical teacher and of preacher. But this new form of activity 
I could not represent to myself as being talking about the 
religion of love, but only as an actual putting it into practice. 
Medical knowledge made it possible for me to carry out my 
intention in the best and most complete way, wherever the 
path of service might lead me. In view of the plan for Equa- 
torial Africa, the acquisition of such knowledge was especially 
indicated because in the district to which I thought of going a 
doctor was, according to the missionaries’ reports, the most 
needed of all needed things. 


Schweitzer completed his studies in October 1911. He then took 
a year of practical work as a volunteer in a hospital and wrote his 
thesis for the doctorate. For this he chose as his subject the collec- 
tion and examination of all that had been published from the 
medical side on the mental derangement of which some writers 
supposed Jesus to have been a victim. His task was to decide from 
the medical standpoint whether the Messianic consciousness of Jesus 
was in any way bound up with some psychic disturbance. He con- 
cluded that Jesus never behaves like a man wandering in a system 
of delusions, that He reacts in absolutely normal fashion to what is 
said to Him and to the events that concern Him and that He is never 
out of touch with reality. 

Schweitzer spent the spring of 1912 in Paris studying tropical 
medicine and beginning the purchase of things needed for Africa. 
[In 1912 he married Helen Bresslau, daughter of a Strasbourg his- 
torian, who had completed training as a nurse and who had also 
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collaborated with Schweitzer in the completion of manuscripts and 
the correction of proofs. 

When Schweitzer was certain that he could collect funds enough 
for the establishment of a small hospital, he made a definite offer 
to the Paris Missionary Society to go at his own expense to serve in 
the mission field on the river Ogowé from a centrally situated 
station at Lambaréné. Soon after Easter in 1913, Schweitzer and his 
wife set sail for Lambaréné. They were transferred to a river 
steamer at the mouth of the Ogowée River, which is about 300 miles 
above the equator. Of the trip up the river Schweitzer says: “Always 
the same forest and the same yellow water. The impression which 
nature makes on us is immeasurably deepened by the constant and 
monotonous repetition. You shut your eyes for an hour, and when 
you open them you see exactly what you saw before.’’ Lambaréné 
is about 150 miles from the coast, and the mission was an hour 
farther by canoe from the town where the river steamer stops. 

Although Schweitzer had been promised a hospital building, there 
was no sign of it when he arrived in Lambaréné, and he converted 
a henhouse to a dispensary after cleaning it up as best he could and 
covering it with whitewash. The Lambaréné Mission Station, when 
Dr. Schweitzer arrived, covered an area about 650 yards long and 
110 yards across. The river was on one side and on the other three 
sides rose the impenetrable wall of the forest nearly 100 feet high. 

During the summer of 1913 work was started on a hospital build- 
ing and in December it was completed. It had two rooms, each 
thirteen feet square, the outer of which served as a consulting room 
and the inner as an operating theater. There were also two small 
side rooms under the wide projections of the roof, one a dispensary 
and the other a sterilizing room. During December a patient’s 
dormitory was constructed of logs and raffia leaves. Beds were 
made by the natives and consisted of four short posts ending in 
forks on which were placed two strong side poles with shorter pieces 
lying across, the whole bound firmly together with creeper stalks. 
Dried grass served as mattress. The beds were about twenty 
inches above the ground, so that boxes, cooking utensils, and bana- 
nas could be stored underneath. They were broad enough for two 
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or three persons to occupy them at once. If there was not room 
enough, the attendants and family of the patient slept on the floor, 
which was the earth. The only thing that Dr. Schweitzer insisted 
on was that the healthy should not take possession of a bed while a 
patient had to sleep on the ground. It was apparent at once that 
additional buildings would be needed to take care of infectious cases 
and dysentery, and also to take care of the patients with sleeping 
sickness, and for many years Dr. Schweitzer has been a builder as 
well as a physician. His hospital now has over 300 beds, but it is 
still terrifically understaffed. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s name among the natives was Oganga, meaning 
fetish man. The natives had no other name for a doctor, as those 
of their own tribesmen who practice the healing art are all fetish 
men. His patients thought it only logical that the man who could 
heal disease should also have the power of producing it and that 
even at a distance. Dr. Schweitzer found that his patients had no 
concept of any natural cause for diseases. ‘““They attribute them to 
evil spirits, to malicious human magic, or to ‘the worm,’ which is 
their imaginary embodiment of pain of every sort. When they are 
asked to describe their symptoms, they talk about the worm, telling 
how he was first in their legs, then got into their head and from 
there made its way to their heart; how he then visited their lungs 
and finally settled in their stomach. All medicines have to be directed 
to expelling him.” 

Soon after his arrival Dr. Schweitzer was seeing an average of 
thirty to forty patients a day. The chief complaints were skin dis- 
eases of various sorts, malaria, sleeping sickness, leprosy, ele- 
phantiasis, heart complaints, osteomyelitis or infection of bone, and 
tropical dysentery. One of the most common and distressing skin 
diseases was scabies or the itch. Fortunately Dr. Schweitzer was 
able to treat this quite effectively with a sulfur ointment and his suc- 
cess made him famous far and wide. After two and a half months, 
Dr. Schweitzer wrote that “I can only say that a doctor is needed, 
terribly needed, here. That for a huge distance around the natives 
avail themselves of his help, and that with comparatively small 
means he can accomplish a quite disproportionate amount of good.” 
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In the first nine months at Lambaréné, Schweitzer examined close 
to 2000 patients, and he concluded that most European diseases 
were present in Africa, including whooping cough. He remarked 
that he had not seen cancer, but a little later on remarked that 
abdominal tumors were frequent. It may be that he was referring 
to cancer of the skin, which is known to be rare in colored people in 


this country also. This is apparently related to the deep pigmenta- 


tion which seems to be a protection against malignant change in the 
skin. Schweitzer found appendicitis extremely rare. Respiratory in- 
fections were common, and he remarks that “At the beginning of the 
dry season there is as much sneezing and coughing in the church at 
Lambaréné as there is in England at a midnight service on New 
Years Eve.” 

Rheumatism was found to be commoner in Africa than in Europe, 
and Schweitzer states that he not infrequently came across cases of 
gout, though the sufferers could not be said to have brought it on 
by an epicurean diet. That they ate too much flesh food cannot be 
possibly alleged, as except for the fish days in the summer they live 
almost exclusively on bananas and manioc or cassava (from which 
tapioca is made). 

Schweitzer found that he had to perform the services of dentist 
as well as doctor, and to the natives it seemed almost incredible 
that he could extract teeth which were not yet loose, and thus relieve 
toothache. 

On August 15, 1913, Schweitzer performed his first operation. 
It was on a man who had a strangulated hernia. Onc of the rooms 
in the boys’ school was used as an operating room. Dr. Schweitzer’s 
wife gave the anesthetic and the missionary acted as an assistant. 
Everything went off very well and the patient recovered, even 
though aseptic precautions were actually far from perfect. Schweit- 
zer found hernia more frequent in Africa than in Europe and 
strangulation was one of the principal indications for operation. 
The natives knew full well what would happen if operation were 
not done and consequently begged Dr. Schweitzer to go ahead with 
the operation rather than shrank from it. Natives were particularly 
impressed by the anesthesia, and one of the girls in the school wrote 
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to a friend: ‘Since the doctor came here we have seen the most 
wonderful things happen. First of all he kills the sick people; then 
he cures them, and after that he wakes them up again.” 

After an operation for strangulated hernia the patients are 
greatly relieved and very grateful. Dr. Schweitzer describes such 
an awakening. 

Scarcely has he recovered consciousness when he stares about 
him and ejaculates again and again: ‘I have no more pain! I 
have no more pain!” His hand feels mine and he will not let it 
go. Then I begin to tell him and others who are in the room that 
it is the Lord Jesus who has told the doctor and his wife to 
come to the Ogowé, and that white people in Europe give them 
the money to live here and cure the sick negroes. Then I have 
to answer questions as to who these white people are and where 
they live and how they know that the natives suffer so much 
from sickness. The African sun is shining through the coffee 
bushes into the dark shed, but we, black and white, sit side by 
side and feel that we know by experience the meaning of the 
words: ‘‘And all ye are brethren” (Matt. xxiii, 8). Would 
that my generous friends in Europe could come out here and 
live through one such hour! 


Schweitzer encountered a good many people with heart com- 
plaints. The natives were astonished to find that he could tell so 
much about them as soon as he listened to their chest with the 
stethoscope. ‘‘Now I believe we've got a real doctor!’’ said an old 
woman patient. ‘“‘He knows that I can often hardly breathe at night, 
and that I often have swollen feet, yet I’ve never told him a word 
about it and he has never even looked at my feet.”’ Schweitzer used 
digitalis with good effect, and he remarked that it was easier to 
treat heart disease in Africa than in Europe, because when patients 
were told that they must rest and keep quiet for weeks they never 
objected. 


Mental complaints were !ess frequent than in Europe, though 
some were seen, and when mental patients did appear they presented 
a dificult problem for management, because Schweitzer had no 
isolated area in which to take care of them. Conditions simulating 
mental disease were encountered which were found on investigation 
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to be due to poisoning by the natives, and for these treatment was 
largely ineffective. Narcotics and sedatives had little value in 
quieting these unfortunate people. Schweitzer had difficulty in 
learning about the native poisons, because anyone who was sus- 
pected of betraying anything about them, above all to a white man, 
might count with certainty on being himself poisoned. 


“One must never, when dealing with primitives, hold out hopes 
of recovery to the patient and his relatives, if the case is really 
hopeless,’ says Dr. Schweitzer. “If death occurs without warning 
of it having been given, it is concluded that the doctor did not know 
the disease would have this outcome because he had not diagnosed 
it correctly. To native patients one must tell the truth without reser- 
vation. They wish to know it and they can endure it, for death is to 
them something natural. They are not afraid of it, but face it calmly. 
[f after all the patient unexpectedly recovers, so much the better for 
the doctor’s reputation. He ranks thereafter as one who can cure 
even fatal diseases.” 

It is of interest that Dr. Schweitzer’s contribution to medical 
literature has been extremely limited. The reason, I believe, is 
obvious. For many years he was so busy with the care of the sick, 
so understaffed, and so inadequately equipped, that any investiga- 
tive work was simply impossible. His great medical service has been 
in the care of patients rather than in contributions to medical knowl- 
edge. He is like a kindly and beloved general practitioner, full of 
understanding, sympathy, and humility. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s interest in the natives was not confined to their 
illnesses. He writes in an illuminating fashion of their customs, social 
problems, labor problems, and personal characteristics. He described 


the gift of getting on with the natives. “It cons’sts,” he says, “‘in 


being able to combine in right measure firmness and kindness, to 
avoid unnecessary talk, and to find a jocular remark at the right 
moment.” Of difficulties in Africa, Schweitzer says, 
I wish to emphasize the fact that even the morally best and 
the idealists find it difficult out here to be what they wish to be. 


We all get exhausted in the terrible contest between the Euro- 
pean worker who bears the responsibility and is always in a 
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hurry and the child of nature who does not know what responsi- 

bility is and is never in a hurry... . It is so hard to keep oneself 

really humane and so to be a standard bearer of civilization. 

That is the tragic element in the problem of the relations 

between white and colored men in equatorial Africa. 

Dr. Schweitzer points out that mental work is essential if one is 
to keep his moral health in Africa. Hence the man of culture, though 
it may seem a strange thing to say, can stand life in the forest better 
than the uneducated man because he has a means of recreation of 
which the other knows nothing. 


The natives have a great natural capacity for taking in the ele- 
ments of religion, though the historical element in Christianity lies 
naturally outside of their ken. Christianity is for the native the 
light that shines amid the darkness of his fears. It assures him that 
he is not in the power of nature’s spirits, ancestral spirits or fetishes, 
and that no human being has any sinister power over another, since 
the will of God really controls everything that goes on in the world. 
“I lay in cruel bondage and Thou cam’st and mad’st me free”’ is 
quoted by Schweitzer as expressing what Christianity means for 
primitive man. 


The fundamental question facing every human endeavor, Schweit- 


zer claims, is not, “is it socially or economically promising or com- 
fortable or beautiful but is it right or wrong?”’ He continues: 


As a being in an active relation to the world, man comes into a 
spiritual relation with it by not living for himself alone, but 
feeling himself one with all life that comes within his reach. 
He will feel all that life’s experiences as his own, he will give 
it all the help that he possibly can, and will feel all the saving 
and promotion of life that he has been able to effect as the 
deepest happiness that can ever fall to his lot. . . . Existence 
will thereby become harder for him in every respect than it 
would be if he lived for himself, but at the same time it will be 
richer, more beautiful, and happier. It will become, instead of 
mere living, a real experience of life. Beginning to think about 
life and the world leads a man directly and almost irresistibly 
to Reverence for Life... . The ethic of Reverence of Life is 
the ethic of love widened into universality. The essential ele- 
ment in Christianity as it was preached by Jesus and as it is 
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comprehended by thought, is this, that it is only through love 
that we can attain to communion with God. All living knowl- 
edge of God rests upon this foundation and we experience 
Him in our lives as will-to-love. 


Schweitzer speaks of the idea of love as “the spiritual beam of 
light which reaches us from the infinite.” ““What Christianity needs,” 
he says, “is that it shall be filled to overflowing with the spirit of 
Jesus, and in the strength of that shall spiritualize itself into a living 
religion of inwardness and love, such as its destined purpose should 


make it. Only as such can it become the leaven in the spiritual life 
of mankind.” 


Schweitzer in no way regrets his decision to go to Africa. After 
mentioning the heavy burden of fatigue and responsibility which he 
has carried for years, Schweitzer adds: 


But I have had blessings too: that I am allowed to work in the 
service of mercy; that my work has been successful; that I 
receive from other people affection and kindness in abundance ; 
that I have loyal helpers, who identify themselves with my 
activity; that I enjoy a health which allows me to undertake 
most exhausting work; that I have a well-balanced tempera- 
ment which varies little, and an energy which exerts itself with 
calmness and deliberation; and, finally, that I can recognize as 
such whatever happiness falls to my lot, accepting it also as a 
thing for which some thank offering is due from me. 


He feels that the life he has chosen has been complete and full 
and he says: ‘“‘When one can do good one never gives up anything. 
There is no sacrifice. | am one of the greatly privileged.” 
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NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING and significant developments 
O in contemporary international relations is the world-wide 
trend toward regionalism and regional arrangements. Since World 
War II the trend has been so pronounced that it is now an acknowl- 
edged phenomenon of the international scene. It has achieved a new 
meaning and a new significance, not only for the present, but for the 
future prospects of organized international codperation. Among the 
regional organizations the oldest and most advanced in form is the 
inter-American system, the international organization of the twenty- 
one republics of the Western Hemisphere. This association of 
American nations—now properly called by the name of its organic 
body, the Organization of American States—is the oldest organiza- 
tion of independent, sovereign states in existence. It has stood the 
test of over sixty years of formal existence and today is stronger 
and more virile than ever before. 

This system, whose formal origin dates from the First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, held at Washington in 1889- 
1890, has developed gradually, with new elements being added by 
successive conferences, but with much greater rapidity in recent 
years. Since World War II sweeping changes have been made by 
way of formalizing the organization, expanding its activities, and 
elaborating its machinery. An understanding of the organization 
as it is now constituted necessitates, therefore, our taking cognizance 
of the recent comprehensive and definitive reorganization designed to 
strengthen the system and the mechanisms through which it operates. 


The present structure and functioning of the inter-American 
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system is based on the Charter signed April 30, 1948, at the Ninth 
International Conference of American States, meeting at Bogota, 
Colombia. Until this conference the system—theretofore known 
officially as the ‘Union of American Republics,” but more commonly 
called the Pan-American Union—was not represented by a single 
organization, nor were its rules or principles embodied in any one 
instrument. The complex of agencies and institutions of the system 
had developed gradually and pragmatically over a period of nearly 
sixty years through treaties, resolutions, declarations, and practices 
among the American republics. The inter-American system was, 
therefore, the cumulative effect of a long evolutionary process, ex- 
pressed in numerous documents and agreements, but it had no 
formal constitutional basis. 


From its beginnings in 1889 the American regional system had 
expanded rather steadily in both purpose and machinery, and sub- 
stantial progress was achieved prior to World War II in inter- 
American coéperation for the maintenance of peace and security 
through a gradual Pan-Americanization of the Monroe Doctrine; 
but the regional organization remained, at best, only a loose associa- 
tion of nations, with negligible political character and lacking the 


elements of strength which it needed to meet the salient problems of 
war and peace. Codperation had not extended into the military field, 
nor had the concept of forcible sanctions against an aggressor been 
adopted. Wartime experience led, however, to demands for a tight- 
ening and overhauling of the system. 


The need for a closer coérdination and a greater integration of 
all elements of the inter-American system, and for a more specific 
definition of its legal character and the scope of its powers and 
functions, made it imperative that the states define more accurately 
the precise juridical character of their organization. In the light of 
the phenomenal rate of growth and the creation of new inter- 
American agencies that were particularly stimulated by the necessi- 
ties of the war and other factors arising at that time, it became 
imperative that the American states take new bearings and make a 
change in their common course. To make Pan-Americanism more 
dynamic and more consonant with new world conditions, it was 
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deemed essential to reorganize, consolidate, and strengthen the 
inter-American system. 

Two general factors impelled the republics to effect a major re- 
organization of their regional system, and to endow it with a formal 
constitutional basis. First of all, World War II emphasized how 
necessary to the security and welfare of each is the unity and solidar- 
ity of all the American republics. The growth in the size of the 
inter-American system, in the scope of its activities, and in its impor- 
tance to all the American republics during recent years—all given 
impetus by the war and the events leading up to it—intensified the 
necessity for strengthening and improving the system in order “to 
facilitate the solution of problems of peculiar interest to the 
American republics.” 


In the second place, the approaching adoption of the Charter of 
the United Nations at the San Francisco Conference in 1945 empha- 
sized the need for important changes in the inter-American system, 
in order that it might more closely harmonize and codrdinate with 
the United Nations and function as a recognized regional organiza- 
tion within the larger framework of the world organization, while 
still preserving its own identity and integrity. The widespread circu- 
lation of new concepts of international organization, crystallized in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and later given concrete form at 
the San Francisco Conference, argued the necessity for the accom- 
modation of the inter-American system to the United Nations Char- 
ter, to make it compatible with the obligations assumed under the 
Charter. The establishment of the United Nations thus gave the 
inter-American system a new context—the character of a regional 
agency of the world system in addition to its established réle as a 
distinct association of American states. Thus the approaching end 
of World War II and the proposed establishment of a new world 
organization led the American republics to lay down the lines for 
making the American regional system more effective in solving inter- 
American problems and in assuming its appropriate responsibilities 
in harmony with the principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

Four conferences—three inter-American and one universal— 
shaped the present structure, giving definitive form to the instru- 
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ments which comprise the framework of the reorganized inter- 
national organization that now governs the mutual activities of the 
American states. At the first of these conferences, that of Mexico 
City, which met in the midst of World War II, the twenty-one 
American republics “logically made common cause in that tre- 
mendous conflict and promised to perpetuate their effective solidarity 
thereafter.’ They crystallized principles that were destined to be 
given concrete form at subsequent inter-American conferences. Then 
came the United Nations Conference at San Francisco. There, with 
one voice, the American republics declared they were ready for the 
new concept, but not at the expense of the old. They accepted new 
global obligations but insisted upon retaining their old hemispheric 
system. As a result, the recognition of regional arrangements within 
the framework of the Charter of the United Nations was author- 
ized, and the terms by which the inter-American system as a regional 
arrangement could be integrated into the general international 
organization were laid down. Subsequently, the conferences at Rio 
de Janeiro and Bogota, held in 1947 and 1948, afforded an oppor- 
tunity to confirm and carry forward what was so auspiciously inau- 
gurated at Mexico City. There the republics formally and per- 
manently defined the standards provisionally set up at Mexico City, 
and in harmony with the Charter of the universal organization. 
Although the war and the events leading up to it gave impetus to 
the expansion, the elaboration, and the strengthening of the inter- 
American system, and a relatively rapid development of the organi- 
zation to strengthen the common security ensued, the sister republics, 
at the conclusion of the war, took stock of all the organizational 
machinery that had developed within their system and decided that 
a general consolidation was in order. In recognition of this fact the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace was 
convoked at Mexico City early in 1945, and there the American 
republics promptly proceeded to lay down the lines for a major 
reorganization of the system. “There was general recognition 
among the delegates at Mexico City that the intensification of the 
international relations of the American republics, among themselves 
as well as with states in other parts of the world, required a broad- 
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ening of the base and a strengthening of the whole structure of the 
inter-American system.” The conferees were also alive to the neces- 
sity of developing a constructive relationship between their regional 
system and the United Nations Organization, when it should be 
set up, so that each would constitute an element of strength for 
the other. 

Taking full advantage, therefore, of the recognition given in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals in late 1944 to the role of regional 
arrangements in the maintenance of international peace and security, 
and in line with this recognition, the American republics, in this con- 
ference, initiated a broad program of reorganization, consolidation, 
and strengthening of the inter-American system. They laid the 
groundwork for the subsequent adoption of three basic “charter’’ 
documents: (1) a treaty on reciprocal assistance in the event of an 
attack or threat of aggression from within or without the con- 
tinent; (2) an over-all charter or organic pact, which would effect 
a thoroughgoing reorganization of the inter-American system; and 
(3) atreaty which would coérdinate, integrate, and bring up to date 
procedures of pacific settlement of disputes. The Mexico City Con- 
ference thus paved the way for the subsequent completion of the 
projects for a broad and definitive reorganization and strengthening 
of the inter-American system. It set into motion the forces necessary 
to bring into being an effective juridical structure; and, in anticipa- 
tion of a new world charter, it initiated the process of reorganizing 
the inter-American system into a regional association within the 
framework of the United Nations, with the same aims and actuated 
by the same principles. 

Although the United Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization at San Francisco was not an inter-American conference, 
its deliberations and decisions were of such relevance to the process 


of reorganization under way in the inter-American system that they, 
in so far as they affected this reorganization, must be considered at 
this time. As was the case in the Mexico City Conference, the rela- 
tion of the American regional system to the world organization was 
the subject of much discussion. Until that meeting the inter- 


American system had no true legal character as a regional system. 
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It was in fact a regional system, but it had developed in a very 
informal way, and there was no clear legal basis upon which the 
relations between the larger international community and the 
smaller group of American states might rest. 

As already noted, recognition was given in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals to the role of regional arrangements in the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and the formulation of these 
Proposals came as a challenge to the American governments to give 
to their organization a more precise juridical character, a challenge 
which they readily accepted in the Mexico City Conference. Several 
Latin-American governments reacted unfavorably, however, toward 
these Proposals, primarily because they did not grant a strong enough 
position to regional arrangements in the projected world organiza- 
tion. This attitude was carried over into the discussions at San 
Francisco, where the retention of the American regional system in 
the framework of the world organization was strongly championed 
by all the American republics, including the United States. The 
Latin-American countries, concerned lest their inter-American sys- 
tem might be unduly subordinated to the new United Nations 
Organization, insisted on receiving the maximum authority in the 
Charter to maintain peace and security in the Americas. Their de- 
termination to preserve the integrity of their regional system proved 
to be, in fact, the predominant factor conditioning the solution of 
the problem of integrating regional arrangements into the United 
Nations. 

The question of coérdinating regional arrangements within the 
framework of the United Nations constituted one of the most diff- 
cult problems of the San Francisco Conference. The key problem of 
integration was that of reconciling the Act of Chapultepec adopted 
in the Mexico City Conference, which contemplated the unqualified 
use of force by the American republics to meet threats or acts of 
aggression from any source, and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
which specifically stated that no enforcement action was to be taken 
by regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. The Latin-American countries felt that 
their own regional association should have priority in the settlement 
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of hemispheric disputes; and, in line with this conviction, “the ma- 
jority of the Latin-American delegations took the position that the 
inter-American security system should be allowed to function inde- 
pendently of the Security Council.” 

This apparent incompatibility between the Act of Chapultepec 
and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals was compromised by a formula 
which became the substance of Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. By this provision the right of individual and collective self- 
defense in case of armed attack was preserved, and at the same time 
was made compatible with the general principle that “no enforce- 
ment action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by re- 
gional agencies without the authorization of the Security Council.” 
This formula relieved the Pan-American nations of the obligation 
to get permission of the Security Council before taking emergency 
measures against an aggressor, but at the same time it gave the 
Council jurisdiction over regional disputes. The integrity of regional 
systems was thus preserved without destroying the authority of the 
Security Council to intervene in local disputes. With the solution of 
this key problem, the integration of the inter-American system into 
the United Nations was accomplished with evident satisfaction to 
all concerned. Although the Charter contains other provisions on 
regional arrangements, none of them presented any particular 
problem in reconciling regional interests with those of the world 
organization. 

Having had the legal relationship of their regional system to the 
United Nations clearly defined at the San Francisco Conference, the 
American states then proceeded to take the steps necessary to inte- 
grate their system into the world organization. The American 
regional organization completed one phase of its integration at the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security, held at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. This Confer- 
ence, the express and almost sole purpose of which was the prepara- 
tion of a treaty that would give permanent form to the principles 
and procedures of hemispheric solidarity which were embodied pro- 
visionally in the historic Act of Chapultepec, adopted the Inter- 
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American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, popularly known as the 
Rio Treaty. 


This basic instrument met the need for continental security by 
establishing the specific obligations to be assumed by the American 
states in the maintenance of a formal system of collective security 
for the Western Hemisphere. It constitutes the cornerstone of the 
structure of continental solidarity, having in this hemisphere the 
same general purpose as the North Atlantic Treaty in the Atlantic 
area. 

This defense treaty has a triple aspect. First of all, it constitutes 
a regional arrangement—the first in fact—for the maintenance of 
peace and security under the United Nations Charter. It invokes the 
inherent right of individual and collective self-defense against armed 
attack, pending the taking of necessary measures by the Security 
Council to maintain international peace and security—a right ex- 
pressly recognized by the Charter as the birthright of every free 
and independent nation. The treaty establishes for the first time a 
legal and functional relationship between the inter-American system 
and the world organization in such a way as to make the former an 
integral part of the universal system for collective security. It pro- 
vides, therefore, for the effective integration of the inter-American 
peace machinery into that of the United Nations. 

The second basic aspect of the Rio Treaty is its assumption that 
an armed attack against one American state is an attack against all 
of them. It imposes a clear obligation on the part of the contracting 
states to take affirmative action in the event of aggression, armed 


or otherwise, or of a threat of aggression against any one of them 


by another state, whether American or non-American. It provides 


for and requires consultation, not only in the event of an act or 
threat of aggression, but whenever any other fact or situation arises 
which might endanger the peace of the Western Hemisphere. In 
effect, it calls for joint action against aggressors from both outside 
and within the New World. The treaty thus converts the right of 
individual and collective self-defense, as recognized in the United 
Nations Charter, into an obligation. 

Lastly, the Rio Treaty specifies the procedures and organs 
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through which the American states shall act, and prescribes a gradu- 
ated scheme of sanctions which may be taken against an aggressor, 
leading up to and including the use of armed force. Decisions are 
taken by a two-thirds vote, and are binding on all parties to the 
treaty, except that no state is required to use armed force without 
its consent. There is no paralyzing veto, the like of which has pre- 
vented effective action by the Security Council of the United Nations. 

In sum, the Rio Treaty provides the steps to be taken to make the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere effective. It formalizes the idea 
of joint action to stop aggression from within as from abroad. It is 
a concrete promise that the American nations will act together to 
meet an armed attack against American interests. It provides for 
setting up the machinery for real military action against any form 
of attack, and it brings that machinery within the United Nations. 
The treaty is doubtless the most significant agreement yet adopted 
in the history of inter-American relations. 

The second and third phases of the program of reorganization of 
the inter-American system, and its integration into the United 
Nations, culminated in the Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States at Bogota in 1948, with the adoption of the Charter of 
the Organization of American States and the American Treaty on 
Pacific Settlement. The conferences at Mexico City and Rio de 
Janeiro had proclaimed new principles of continental security; but 
it was still necessary to give structural unity to the system and to 
supplement the treaty of collective security with an agreement 
looking to the pacific settlement of disputes. 

The Conference at Bogota transformed the loose-jointed inter- 
American system into a legal framework of international organiza- 
tion unequaled in any other part of the world. It culminated the 
work of previous conferences by effecting a thoroughgcing reorgani- 
zation of the procedures, agencies, and institutions which make up 
the American regional system by adopting a formal charter to re- 
place the unwritten constitution that had developed during the 
course of more than half a century. 

The Charter of the Organization of American States, as the cen- 
tral constitutional document of the American regional system, de- 
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fines the organization as a whole and establishes the framework 
within which it can continue to grow and to serve, ever more effec- 
tively, the common purposes, not only of the inter-American com- 
munity, but of the United Nations as well. It reaffirms the basic 
principles, including those of collective security upon which the inter- 
American peace instruments are based, and defines the fundamental 
organizational characteristics of the inter-American system. More 
specifically, the Charter covers the nature, purposes, and principles 
of the organization; the fundamental rights and duties of states; 
the pacific settlement of disputes; collective security; economic, 
social, and cultural standards; the organic bodies of the organiza- 
tion; and its relationship to the United Nations. Significantly, it 
provides for a comparatively high degree of organizational and 
functional centralization. In short, it is to the inter-American system 
what the United Nations Charter is to the world organization. 


The Charter of the inter-American system is, therefore, a sum- 
mary and a synthesis of the Pan-American movement throughout 
the years. It is the cumulative result of many years of Pan-American 
endeavor, the product of more than half a century of evolution 
during which the American regional organization has increasingly 


demonstrated its value to the member countries. It crystallizes the 
many acts adopted by the various inter-American conferences of the 
past into a unified form of hemispheric organization. It confirms 
the legal existence of a de facto system that had been functioning 
since 1889. It is the peak of the Pan-American juridical process. 
Unlike the framers of the United Nations Charter, the architects 
of the Organization of American States at Bogota were not con- 
structing an entirely new edifice but were remodeling an existing one. 
Obviously, the Charter signed at Bogota introduced changes into 
the inter-American system. It is in no sense, however, a radical 
document. It seeks not to tear down the old and to substitute some- 
thing entirely new, but rather to improve and perfect that which 
has been tried and found workable. The most important changes 
relate to the structural features of the organization. Even here, 
while changes of substance have been made, the basic features of 
the system are maintained. The changes at Bogota thus do not 
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materially affect the organization or its operation in practice. The 
Charter, while establishing a closer codrdination and a greater inte- 
gration of the various elements of the system, still preserves a 
maximum of flexibility, which has been one of its greatest elements 
of strength throughout the years. 

The other basic instrument adopted at Bogota, the American 
Treaty on Pacific Settlement, supersedes all previous inter-American 
peace treaties and consolidates into a single document all the exist- 
ing methods for the peaceful settlement of international disputes in 
the Western Hemisphere. This treaty, properly known as the “Pact 
of Bogota,” establishes both the obligations to be assumed and the 
procedures to be followed by the member states in the settlement 
of their disputes. It foresees no controversy that cannot be definitely 
solved within a reasonable length of time. Any dispute, so compre- 
hensive is the treaty, is subject to any one of a series of peaceful 
procedures, including good offices, mediation, investigation, and 
conciliation; but if it is not solved by these methods, it is to be 
submitted to the International Court of Justice, or to compulsory 
arbitration in the event the matter is outside the competence of 
that court. 


Certain obligatory features of this treaty mark it as a distinct 
advance in the field of pacific settlements. These obligatory features, 
added to the fact that decisions of the International Court of Justice 
and awards under the arbitration procedure are binding on the 
parties concerned, make the Pact of Bogota one of the great docu- 
ments of inter-American history. A treaty by which the American 
states pledge themselves to use only peaceful methods to settle all 
disagreements in any circumstances whatever, “‘it is, indeed, a far 
step forward from the days when the American states hesitated to 
bind themselves to submit even their juridical disputes to a final and 
definitive procedure from which there would be no appeal.’’ Under 
this treaty, the inter-American system thus assumes full responsi- 
bility for the pacific settlement of disputes among its members, an 
obligation which is incumbent upon it as a regional organization 
under the United Nations. 

With the adoption of the Charter of the Organization of Amer- 
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ican States and of the Pact of Bogota, the dramatic climax to the 
long and gradual development of inter-American relations was 
reached. By these acts the Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States completed the reorganization of the inter-American sys- 
tem and its integration into the United Nations. These two instru- 
ments, together with the Rio Treaty, constitute the three pillars 
on which the American regional system now rests; and it is through 
these agreements that the inter-American system assumes its rights 
and obligations as a regional arrangement within the United Nations. 

With the adoption of these agreements, a comprehensive and 
codrdinated pattern of regional agencies came into existence. The 
long period of a mere empirical evolution of the American regional 
system came to an end, and a new era in the history of the Pan- 
American movement was ushered in, one that may be described as 
the era of constitutional Pan-Americanism. Resting upon a sound 
constitutional basis, the inter-American system has now reached a 
remarkable organization, more closely knitted, better organized 
than any other existing regional or continental organization. It is 
“international regionalism in its most advanced form.” 

The principal significance of the postwar development of the 
inter-American system is, therefore, the emergence of a new stage 
in its evolution, a stage characterized by the functioning of the 
American system as a regional arrangement under the United Na- 
tions in addition to its long-established rdle as a distinct association 
of American nations. As the broad purpose of the United Nations 
is to achieve world peace and security and to promote human wel- 
fare, so the broad purpose of the Organization of American States 
is to strengthen the peace and security of this continent and to fur- 
ther the economic, social, and cultural progress of the Americas. 
It is perhaps the best illustration of the potentialities of regional 
arrangements within the framework of the United Nations, a living 
proof of the validity of the contention that regional organizations, 
if properly conceived and utilized, are desirable, if not indispensable, 
additions to the international community. 
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Twenty-Five Years: A Retrospect 
By Ross H. McLean 


Professor McLean, who received his key from Cornell University, was one of 
the charter members of the Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. The follow- 
ing address was delivered at the fall dinner meeting on November 21, 1953. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO this autumn a new academic year be- 
7 on the campus of Emory University. The first issue of The 
Emory Wheel, which appeared on September 27, 1928, was filled 
with interesting news both for the faculty and returning students 
and for the incoming freshman class, which that year included five 
co-eds, bringing to sixty-two the total number of women enrolled in 
the student body. The junior college system was being inaugurated 
both on the Atlanta campus and at Oxford, while at Valdosta the 
Emory Junior College in that city had been officially opened the day 
before. The Glee Club had just returned from its second trium- 
phant tour of Western Europe. Harmon W. Caldwell, now Chan- 
cellor of the University System of Georgia, was taking up his duties 
as a member of the faculty of the Lamar School of Law. The wel- 
come news that the campus was to have at long last a paved road ex- 
tending all the way from the end of the streetcar line, near the pres- 
ent gateway, to Dobbs Hall, was announced. But more interesting, 
perhaps, to those whose main concern was the intellectual standing 
of the university was the big headline across the front page of the 
Wheel: “EMORY GRANTED PHI BETA KAPPA CHAP- 
TER.” The accompanying news story informed the Emory com- 
munity that the Sixteenth National Council of the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa had approved without a dissenting vote the peti- 


tion from Emory University members of the society that a chapter 


be established on the Emory campus. It was the first petition acted 
upon at this meeting of the National Council. The date for the pres- 
entation of the charter by the national president, Professor Clark 
S. Northup of Cornell University, the installation of the officers, 
and the initiation of the foundation members and the first members 
elected from the student body, was set later for April 5, 1929. 
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For many years there had been on the Emory campus an honor 
society known as Alpha Epsilon Upsilon, whose scholastic standards 
and requirements for membership approximated those of Phi Beta 
Kappa, but it was not until the faculty included a number of mem- 
bers of the national society that an active effort to secure a charter 
was undertaken. So far as | can remember, that was around 1919 
or 1920. The University had been chartered in 1915, and among the 
new faculty members of the medical and theological schools there 
were several men who had been elected to Phi Beta Kappa at other 
institutions, including a number chosen as alumni members of the 
Alpha Chapter of Georgia at Athens, which had been established in 
1914. At least two of the new men added to the faculty of the col- 
lege while it was still at Oxford (Doctors Jack and Guy) were 
already members of the society, and among those who joined the 
college faculty on the Atlanta campus in 1919 and 1920 were several 
more (Dewey, McLean, Messick, and Ellis). A number of informal 
meetings were held and plans for petitioning the National Council 


were talked about at length, particularly among the college members 
and certain A.E.U. members on the faculty, especially Dean Good- 
rich C. White and Registrar J. Gordon Stipe. It was a long, tedious, 


uphill task: letters had to be written, a great deal of information 
relative to endowment, size of student body, number of faculty mem- 
bers with advanced degrees, number of books in the University Li- 
brary, scholastic standards, etc., had to be compiled—most of this 
work of course was done by administrative officers of the college— 
and I suspect that at times some of us wondered if Emory ever 
would secure a charter. We did not succeed in getting our material 
into the hands of the National Council in time for it to be acted 
upon either in 1922 or in 1925. Indeed Agnes Scott College “got 
the jump” on Emory and in 1926 the Beta Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa in Georgia was established at that institution. But, as the 
Wheel announced in that first issue of the academic year 1928-29, 
we were finally successful in our quest. It was gratifying to learn that 
once our petition had been presented and our credentials verified by 
the proper authorities, there was no hesitation on the part of the 
National Council in granting the charter. 
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During the next few months the campus was occupied with many 
things besides books and laboratories and classes. The 1928 presi- 
dential campaign naturally aroused a great deal of interest: a straw 
vote taken by the students indicated a preference for Al Smith over 
Herbert Hoover, a preference, incidentally, which was not shared 
by a number of the faculty, including some who had been lifelong 
adherents of the Democratic Party. From Warm Springs Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, soon to be elected to the governorship of New York 
State, sent a message of appreciation to the Wheel for the support 
given Al Smith by the student body. In February of 1929 the second 
annual Southeastern Citizenship Conference was held; one of the 
most distinguished speakers was Judge Bustamante of Cuba, a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague. 
During the course of the year two of the most popular speakers ever 
to appear at Emory, Count von Luckner, the German naval hero, 
and Carl Sandburg, the American poet and historian, were enthusi- 
astically received. In March Emory had the misfortune of losing its 
great benefactor, Asa G. Candler, Sr. 

Less than four weeks later the long awaited charter for Gamma 
Chapter was brought to the campus by President Northup. On 
Thursday evening, April 4, an elaborate dinner sponsored by the 
Atlanta Association of Phi Beta Kappa was given at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club, with former Governor John M. Slaton as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Next day in the Theology Chapel Dr. Northup for- 
mally presented the charter; the newly elected officers, with Dr. 
Theodore H. Jack as president, were installed; most of the eighteen 
foundation members from the alumni, the twelve undergraduate 
members, and President Harvey W. Cox, honorary member, were 
all initiated in accordance with the time-honored ritual of the society. 
Of the newly elected alumni members from off the campus I might 
mention Dr. Marion L. Brittain, President of the Georgia School 
of Technology, Bishop Warren A. Candler, former President of 
Emory College and Chancellor of the University, Dr. H. J. Pearce, 
Sr., President of Brenau College, Dr. W. F. Quillian, President of 
Wesleyan College, Dr. Howard W. Odum, already perhaps the 
most outstanding sociologist in the South, and Dr. Kemp Malone, 
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the distinguished professor of English literature on the Johns Hop- 
kins University staff. Three were state or federal judges; one was 
a member of the faculty of the University of Georgia. Seven faculty 
members of the university were among the alumni elected at this 
time: Dean Goodrich C. White, Dean E. H. Johnson, Professors 
Bryan and Stipe, and Doctors Hinton, Dowman, and Roberts. Of 
the twelve undergraduates elected, four at least are still engaged 
in academic work. Following the initiation ceremonies a formal din- 
ner was held at the Hotel Candler in Decatur and the program was 
concluded by an unusually fine address by Dr. W. D. Hooper of the 
University of Georgia, who spoke in the University Auditorium. 
The Gamma Chapter had been launched upon a career which has 
now covered approximately a quarter of a century and will doubtless 
continue so long as the university of which it is a part survives. I 
need hardly remind this audience that a university is one of the most 
enduring of all human institutions. 


It is not my intention to relate the history of either Gamma Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa in Georgia or of Emory University during 
the last twenty-five years. But it should be a matter of pride to all 
of us to note that since its establishment in 1929 Gamma chapter 


has elected 438 members in course from the undergraduate body, 
156 members from the alumni of the university, and 11 honorary 
members.* Many of these have achieved prominence in their chosen 
professions and have carried the name of Emory and of Phi Beta 
Kappa to the far corners of the globe. It is especially noteworthy 
that two members of our chapter have been elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Senate, a permanent executive body, consisting of twenty- 
four members elected by the Council, twelve at each triennial session 
for terms of six years. Dr. T. H. Jack, our first senator, was a 
valued and important member of the very powerful Committee on 
Qualifications of the Senate, which has ‘“‘exerted upon hundreds of 
American colleges and universities a very direct and substantial 
influence, in raising their standards of scholarship and in encourag- 
ing support of the liberal arts and sciences.’ Dr. Jack served three 


*At the end of the academic year 1953-54 there were 565 living members on the rolls of 
the Emory chapter. 
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six-year terms as senator. President White, now in his third term as 
senator, was elected President of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa at the last triennial meeting of the National Council, in 1952. 
As president it has fallen to his lot to officiate at the installation of 
more than one new chapter of the society, which now includes 160 
chapters in the national organization. Since the Emory chapter was 
established, death has naturally taken its toll. During the present 
year the chapter has lost two of the charter members, Dr. J. Sam 
Guy and Dr. Frank K. Boland, Sr., and one of the foundation mem- 
bers, Vice-President J. Gordon Stipe. 

When the Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa came into existence 
the world in which we lived was a very different one from the pres- 
ent. To be sure the pattern of the automobile age had been set. It 
was possible for almost anyone to buy a car on easy payments. The 
multiplication of garages and filling stations and the rapid extension 
of paved roads outside the cities and towns encouraged mobility and 
increased the restlessness of the average American. Cross-country 
motorbuses and trucks were already threatening the electric trolleys 
of the time and taking both passengers and freight business away 
from the railroads. But the beautiful parkways, the turnpikes, the 
four-lane highways were still in the future. The parking problem 
had not yet arisen in serious form on the Emory campus. But the 
serious and far-reaching social effects of the coming of the automo- 
bile were already becoming visible in every town and hamlet through- 
out the nation. By 1930 “one person in every five in the land owned 
an automobile,” or at least was paying monthly instalments on one. 
(Langsam, The World Since 1914, p. 698.) It was the heyday of 
what came to be known as the era of Hoover prosperity, although, 
as Frederick L. Allen points out in The Big Change (pp. 143-44), 


during that very year 1929... only 2.3 per cent of American 
families had incomes of over $10,000 a year. Only 8 per cent 
had incomes of over $5,000. No less than 71 per cent had in- 
comes of less than $2,500. Some 60 per cent had incomes of less 
than $2,000. More than 42 per cent had incomes of less than 
$1,500. And more than 21 per cent had incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. 
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According to the economists of the Brookings Institution a family 
income of $2,000 might be regarded, at 1929 prices, as sufficient to 
supply only basic necessities. As Allen says (p. 144): “One might 
reasonably interpret this statement to mean that any income below 
that level represented poverty. Practically 60 per cent of American 
families were below it—in the golden year 1929.” 

The crash of the New York Stock Exchange, which began on the 
morning of October 24, 1929, precipitated what was really the 
greatest panic in American history, though it was euphemistically 
termed “The Great Depression.” Within a few weeks thirty billion 
dollars in paper values were wiped out—a sum greater than the 
national debt at that time. For four years the economic decline con- 
tinued, reaching its lowest point I think, on March 4, 1933, “when 
the banking system of the United States ground to a complete halt.” 
That was a day long to be remembered by all who lived through it! 
It was Inauguration Day in Washington, when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt replaced Herbert Hoover in the White House. Allen (pp. 146- 
47) comments upon it in these words: 


An able and highly intelligent President, committed to ortho- 
dox economic theories which were generally considered enlight- 
ened, had become one of the tragic victims of the collapse of 
the going system. Whereupon Roosevelt, declaring in his 
cheerfully resolute Inaugural Address that ‘the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself,’ swept into a tornado of action— 
successfully reopening the banks and initiating that lively, 
helter-skelter, and often self-contradictory program of relief, 
reform, and stimulation which was to keep the country in a 
dither during the middle nineteen-thirties and bring at least a 
measure of recovery. 


Late in December 1933 the English economist John Maynard 
Keynes, in an open letter to the President which appeared in the 
New York Times (December 31, 1933), wrote: 


You have made yourself the trustee for those in every country 
who seek to mend the evils of our condition by reasoned experi- 
ment within the framework of the existing social system. If you 
fail, rational change will be gravely prejudiced throughout the 
world, leaving orthodoxy and revolution to fight it out. 
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And that is precisely what F. D. R. accomplished. Roosevelt really 
saved and preserved the capitalist, free-enterprise system of Amer- 
ica, but he did not re-establish the system of unfettered private 
enterprise which had flourished under Coolidge and Hoover, and 
which had been largely responsible for the economic debacle of the 
early thirties. Nor did he succeed in completely licking the depres- 
sion: it took the Second World War to do that. But, as William L. 
Shirer has shown in his Midcentury Journey (p. 267) : 

The mixture of private initiative and government support and 

control which we have had since 1933 has [not] achieved any 

permanent solution of our basic economic problem, which is 


how to create enough mass purchasing power to absorb the 
ever increasing product of our factories and farms. 


On the international scene I doubt if any other quarter of a cen- 
tury in all history has witnessed such drastic changes. Twenty-five 
years ago Great Britain and France were dominating both Europe 
and the world. With America’s help they had defeated the Germany 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II, and the Weimar Republic which succeeded 
the German Empire had not yet become the Third Reich of Hitler 
and the Nazis. The Italy of Mussolini was attracting attention, but 
the Fascist dictator had not yet begun to challenge the territorial 
system set up by the Treaty of Versailles. Soviet Russia was just 
emerging from the struggle for power between Trotsky and Stalin; 
the latter won, and in 1928 he inaugurated the first Five Year Plan 
with the avowed purpose of making Communism succeed in Russia. 
We know now that he also intended later to resume the world revo- 
lutionary movement which Trotsky had advocated. In the Far East 
the Japanese militarists were planning the moves which they hoped 
would establish Japanese hegemony throughout all of Eastern Asia 
and leave Japan not only master of China but heir to most of the 
colonial empires of the white nations. In Geneva the League of Na- 
tions was carrying on hopefully, much encouraged by the admission 
of Germany in 1926. I thought then, and I still think, that a system 
of collective security was and is the only hope of salvation for the 
nations of the world, crowded ever closer and closer together 
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through the vast improvements in transportation and communica- 
tion which had begun with the steamship, the railroad, and the tele- 
graph, and have been continued in our day with the automobile, the 
airplane, radio and radar, and presently atomic power. Modern in- 
dustrialism can no longer exist in a state isolated from its neighbors. 

What part did the United States play in all these developments? 
Our spokesman at Versailles, Woodrow Wilson, was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the establishment of the League of Na- 
tions, which would, he hoped, prevent aggression, maintain the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, and permit the peaceable settlement of 
disputes between nations. But the people of the United States, tired 
of idealism and of crusading to make the world safe for democracy, 
repudiated both Wilson and his party and preferred the “normalcy” 
of Harding. Under Presidents Coolidge and Hoover this country 
adopted a policy of increasing codperation with the League. Ameri- 
can delegates participated in all of the League’s disarmament and 
economic conferences, but the United States never bound herself to 
accept any of the decisions reached. In 1928 this government adhered 
to the Paris Pact for the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, and in 1930 became a party to the London Naval 
Treaty. But that was about as far as we would go. 

Deprived of our active support, the League entered upon a de- 
cline which neither Britain nor France seemed able to check. The 
story of the 1930's is a sorry one indeed. First Japan, then the Italy 
of Mussolini, then Franco of Spain, and finally Nazi Germany under 
Hitler challenged the existing order. In this country the depression 
was still with us and the spirit of isolationism increased in intensity. 
The outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 brought about a 
drastic change in American sentiment. Hitler’s victories over the 
Scandinavian countries, the Low Countries, and France in 1940 con- 
tinued the process. We began to realize what it would mean to us 
should Britain too fall under the heel of the Nazis. The Neutrality 
Acts which had handicapped us in assisting beleaguered Britain were 
amended, and early in 1941 the Lend-Lease Bill was passed enabling 


the United States Government to furnish all sorts of military equip- 
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ment to states whose defense against totalitarianism the President 
deemed vital to the defense of the United States. Britain and, 
strange as it sounds today, Soviet Russia were the principal recipi- 
ents of aid under this program. Asa result of Japan’s insane attack 
at Pearl Harbor, which was followed by German and Italian decla- 
rations of war on the United States, we found ourselves involved in 
a deadly struggle for existence. 

Between the date of the notorious Munich Agreement of 1938, 
in which Czechoslovakia was “‘sold down the river,” and V-J Day 
on September 2, 1945, the people of the United States may be said 
to have grown up, to have come of age, to have begun to realize 
that, whether they liked it or not, their country had grown to the 
stature of the leading world power. Appointed by Fate, Destiny, or 
Providence to take up the burden which Great Britain had borne 
since 1815 and was no longer able to carry, we “abandoned isola- 
tionism, assumed our responsibilities as a world power, and made 
good our shortsighted refusal to join the League of Nations by tak- 
ing the initiative in founding the United Nations, in which we were 
to play a leading part.” (Shirer, Midcentury Journey, p. 301.) Dur- 
ing the war the nation “doubled its productivity and gave its farm- 
ers and workers a standard of living far above that of any other 
country.” As Barbara Ward, the distinguished English economist, 
put it a few years later: “The United States in 1946 and 1947 was 
without a peer in the world and its economic strength was unique in 
the entire history of mankind. No community had ever accu- 
mulated such wealth. No people had ever enjoyed such a standard 
of living .. .a phenomenal, astronomical prosperity compared either 
with the contemporary standards of the non-American world or 
with levels reached by any past age.” (The West at Bay, quoted by 
Shirer, pp. 301-02.) Our scientists, or perhaps I should say our tech- 


nologists, have harnessed not only the water power of many a river 


valley, but have discovered the secret of atomic energy itself, the 
potentialities of which, both for good and evil, are beyond calcula- 
tion. Since the war we have poured out billions of dollars and vast 
quantities of food and supplies to other less fortunate nations, in- 
cluding even our recent enemies, Germany and Japan. The Truman 
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Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, America’s initiative in Korea, have all done much to check the 
spread of Communism. 

Such a record, one would think, should make us all a very proud 
and a very happy people. Unfortunately we are not. We seem con- 
fused, perplexed and uncertain. We live in what has been called “the 
Age of Anxiety.” Admittedly it is not easy to live in an age of revo- 
lution, and that is the case with us today. Two world wars and the 
greatest depression in history, all within a period of less than forty 
years, are enough to make a people sober and serious. To make the 
situation still worse, we realize that it was not sufficient to conquer 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and Imperialist Japan: we are still 
confronted by the USSR and Communist China, with ideologies 
diametrically opposed to our own. One is reminded of the great duel 
in the Middle Ages between Islam and Christianity. The United 
Nations’ action under American leadership in resisting the spread 
of Communism in Korea might well be likened to the victory of 
Christendom over Islam at the Battle of Tours in the eighth cen- 
tury. But it should be remembered that it was nearly a thousand 
years later before the religion of Mohammed, linked with the im- 
perialistic policies of the Ottoman Empire, was finally checked by 
Austria and the Russia of Peter the Great and Catherine II. Today 
things happen much more quickly than in former ages, and it is un- 
likely that the duel between the Western Powers, with their empha- 
sis on the reign of law and the rights of the individual, and the Com- 
munist world, with its denial of such principles, will be so long drawn 
out. What makes the situation so frightening, of course, is the pres- 
ent state of scientific progress in aviation, electronics, and above all 
in the development of atomic energy. If statesmanship proves unable 
to prevent the outbreak of World War III, Heaven help us all! 
One thing we must do, I think, if we are to be saved: we must not 
only be prepared for all eventualities so far as they can be foreseen; 
we must also make our democratic system of life work so well that 
it will prove more attractive to the vast majority of the peoples of 
the world than the Communist way. We must try to avoid imitating 
the methods of the totalitarian police state in our endeavors to 
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ferret out treason within our borders. We must not destroy faith 
in one another by confusing treason and dissent. That is perhaps 
our greatest danger, as I see it, at the present time. We must do all 
in our power as individuals and as a people to secure for all time to 
come the “Four Freedoms” defined by President Roosevelt in Feb- 
ruary of 1942: Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Religion, Freedom 
from Want, Freedom from Fear. Should we succeed in that quest, 
I should not be too fearful of the future. 





Hymn 


By JOHN C. STEPHENS, JR. 


Almighty Lord, my sure defense, 
Who lifteth up my head, 

Thou art my worship and my strength; 
By Thee alone I’m led. 


I laid me down and rose again 
Before the hostile band, 

Sustained amidst all earthly strife 
By Thy protecting hand. 


Rise up, O Lord, and succour me! 
My enemies do fall; 

Salvation visit on Thy saints, 
Beatitude to all. 
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EDITORIAL 


Basic things do not change nearly as much as the words used to 
describe them. Changes of nomenclature do frequently reveal 
changes of attitude, sometimes with obvious gain, sometimes with 
obvious loss, sometimes with something of both gain and loss. Take 
for example the gradual replacement of the term “the healing art”’ 
with the phrase “medical science.” The former has an old-fashioned 
sound to us; it seems to suggest something more subjective, tenta- 
tive, and uncertain than that which we would wish to depend on in 
so basic a matter as the preservation or the restoration of health. 
But ‘‘medical science’’—ah, that’s another thing. Here we feel that 
we are on firm ground. This is a study and a practice suited to the 
modern age, in which all problems of the world of men and matter 
are objectified, experimentally tested, and efficiently solved. 

There is no question about the scientific progress of medicine. 
Mortality remains the final fact, but the conquest of disability, 
disease, and suffering is almost certainly the greatest advance that 
history will credit to our century. Life has been prolonged and the 
pains of life due to the mortal constitution have been wonderfully 
alleviated in our time. Moreover, it may be that we stand only on 
the threshold of discoveries that will further minimize the debilitat- 
ing, crippling, and agonizing diseases that afflict mankind. There is 
no study pursued with greater intellectual acumen, hard persever- 
ance, and absolute devotion than medical research. Nowhere may 
the sense of vocation be found glowing with a purer and more con- 
stant flame than in our laboratories, clinics, and hospitals. 

Yet we are not entirely satisfied with the state of progress. While 
almost apotheosizing the men in white of modern scientific medicine, 
we yearn back to the family doctor of past generations. He was the 


practitioner of the healing art, and in sentimental recollections of 


his humane presence, his soothing touch, we do him the vast injustice 


of removing him from the confraternity of medical scientists. The 
best of the family doctors of the past, the true healers, had grounded 


themselves in the best medical science of their day and conscien- 
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tiously strove to keep up with professional advances. Among them 
were the founders of modern specialized medicine, though circum- 
stances may not have permitted them to practice their specializations 
in the contemporary manner. That their practice was almost exclu- 
sively in the homes of their patients was not a matter of choice; only 
within the last few decades have hospital facilities been available 
outside of the larger cities, and only within this era has a popular 
prejudice against hospitalization been allayed. 

Certainly one who grew up in the home of a family doctor of the 
old school would not be inclined to belittle either the skill, the pro- 
fessional conscience, or the humanity of that honorable line. It 
abundantly deserved the high praise of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who had much acquaintance with doctors: “There are men and 
classes of men that stand above the common herd: . . . the physician 
almost asarule. He is the flower (such as it is) of our civilization.” 

The physician of today is both son and brother of the physician 
of yesterday. Even changes in the milieu are more apparent than 
real, and in most instances the older practitioner would be the first 
to declare them changes for the better. Medicine remains both an 
art and a science; its practice finally deals with people, not with 
laboratory apparatus. It cannot be dehumanized, since the behavior 
of disease varies greatly among individuals, and the most standard- 
ized treatment must be skillfully adapted to observed responses of 
the patient. 

The candidate for an M.D. must submit to a severe course of 
training, the first part consisting of a discipline of theory and tech- 
niques, followed by extensive observation of patients under care in 
hospital and clinic, with the novice himself under observation and 


guidance. When at last he is released for independent practice, no 
one could more fervently echo the words of the chief captain of 
Jerusalem, ‘““With a great sum obtained I this freedom.” The end 
and aim of the amplified and prolonged modern curriculum is, not 
to minimize the doctor-patient relationship, but to bring the doctor 
to the patient with such heightened powers of observation as in 
great part to remove the danger of hit-or-miss diagnosis and prog- 
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nosis, and with such increased resources as to enable effective 
treatment to be begun without possibly fatal delay. 

Good doctors are both born and made. Their making demands a 
schooling in medical science at its furthest advance. So much can 
be guaranteed by the modern school of medicine, with its rigid 
entrance requirements and merciless standards of proficiency. He 
who was born to be a doctor can only be aided in winning to his 
predestined calling by the discipline to which he submits himself. 
The discipline preparative for the cure of bodies must be as self- 
denying as that prescribed for the cure of souls, and like the candi- 
date for ordination to the priesthood, he who seeks a license for the 
practice of medicine will not be allowed to forget that he must 
justify his calling among men. Here character and natural gifts will 
reénforce training. In the nature of things we need not fear that 
medicine will be dehumanized by overemphasis of its scientific 
aspects, since only that physician who performs works of healing 
will win public acceptance. The great physician will be he in whose 
practice medicine is fully exemplified both as a science and an art. 


7. Hi. E. 





Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory 


A Review by Guy R. LYLE 
Guy R. Lyle, B.A. (University of Alberta) '27, B.S. and M.S. (Columbia 


University School of Library Service) ’29, ’32, has just entered upon his 
duties at Emory University as Director of Libraries. Since 1944 he has been 
Director of Libraries at Louisiana State University. President of the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Librarians, Mr. Lyle is well-known for his 
books and articles on problems of librarianship. Dr. T. Minor Blackford, 
Clinical Assistant Professor of Medicine, has told the story of his grand- 
mother’s slave Abram, manumitted and enabled to emigrate to Liberia, in 
the October 1953 number of THE EMory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 


“Born in the heart of old Virginia,” writes the grandson of Mary Minor 
Blackford and the author of this book, “brought up at a time when women 
were supposed to be seen and not heard but to bear plenty of children, she 
was an independent thinker and a fearless fighter herself. She hated slavery 
with a holy passion and she loved the Union with a passion no less intense. 
She was ‘shocked and overwhelmed’ when Virginia seceded, but she managed 
to give each of her five boys her blessing when he entered the Confederate 
Army. She did her best to be a loyal Virginian, but she did keep a copy of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin hidden under her bed throughout the War.” 

So this is the story of Mary Blackford, born 1802, the daughter of General 
Minor of the Virginia Militia, practicing attorney in Fredericksburg.! At the 
age of twenty-three she married a young man named William Matthews 
Blackford who qualified as a lawyer but who at the time was ‘“‘more noted for 
his sartorial elegance than for his skill in winning cases.”” The war brought 
misery, disillusionment, and hardship; “gloom pervades our whole community 
in consequence of tidings received of so many of our ‘unreturning brave’.” 
Mary was a semi-invalid for most of her long life. In 1844 she writes: “Dear 
husband, if you knew how often I am sick and stupid you would make great 
allowance for me when for days and weeks my memory and understanding 
seem impaired by this slow and stupefying pain.” In the spring of 1864 her 
husband died of a stroke, no doubt brought on by overwork and anxiety 
for his fighting sons’ safety. At the end of the war one of her sons, Launcelot, 
became principal of the Episcopal High School in Alexandria. Mary joined 
him with her faithful servant Mam’ Peggy and ended her days there in 1896 
at the age of ninety-four. 

Because the Blackford family happened to be particularly articulate, they 
left a record of journals, diaries, and letters which is richly informative of 
ante-bellum and Civil War Southern life—of politics, battles, literature, 
religion, education, and sports. Of the historical importance of this record, 
Dr. Bell I. Wiley, Professor of History at Emory, in his introduction to 
Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory writes: “It points up the fact that Southern 
society has many nuances, and that the traditional picture is inaccurate in 
many of its details. The book contains important new material on Southern 
1 Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory: The Story of a Virginia Lady, Mary Berkeley Minor 
Blackford, 1802-1896, Who Taught her Sons to Hate Slavery and to Love the Union. 


By : Minor Blackford. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954. xxii, 293 
pp. $5.00. 
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opposition to slavery, the experience of Negroes sent to Liberia, the Nat Turner 
insurrection, and the reaction of the colored folk to thralldom.” 

Much that interests the historian will also appeal to the general reader, 
especially the letters of former slaves who had been freed through Mary’s 
efforts and who write to her of their new life as free men in Liberia. “Tell all 
those who want to come,” writes Abram, ‘“come,—a free country this is, fine 
malicious fruits grow here, enough to attract the noblest minds. People 
speaking about this country tell them to hush their mouths if they are speaking 
anything disrespectful of it.” Abram was one of the lucky ones. After noting 
in her journal a particularly horrifying and grim tale of cruelty at the slave 
market, Mary exclaims: “Think what it is to be a Slave!!! To be treated not 
as a man but as a personal chattel, a thing that may be bought and sold, to 
have no right to the fruits of your own labor, no right to your own wife and 
children, liable at any moment to be separated at the arbitrary will of another 
from all that is dearest to you on earth, & whom it is your duty to love & 
cherish. Deprived by the law of learning to read the Bible, compelled to know 
that the purity of your wife and daughters is exposed without protection of 
law to the assault of a brutal white man! Think of this, and all the nameless 
horrors that are concentrated in that one word Slavery.” 

This is the way Mary felt about slavery. No subject, except salvation of 
one’s soul, was more important to her. Although she held courageously and 
indomitably to views that were anathema to the majority opinion of her day, 
her voice was not a small one and it was clarion clear. Mary fought for the 
underdog, yet she was not born humble, nor was she humbled by adversity or 
the disasters of war. Her native impulses were tempestuous and stubborn. 
Dr. Blackford notes that her worst fault was her lack of a sense of humor, but 
perhaps she was too disturbed for humor. As a young woman she is described 
as beautiful and charming and she must have been to have married a man like 
William M. Blackford. Yet all through her married life she was domineering, 
ambitious for her husband and sons, and self-willed. She was “deeply and 
sincerely religious” and her sons’ letters, which comprise a great portion of 
the book, echo her pious teachings and beliefs. Dr. L. Minor Blackford is a 
skillful and objective biographer, but he has the good sense to know that 
nothing he could write would be as revealing as these fragments of diaries, 
journals, and letters he so copiously quotes from the writings of a remarkable 
family. 





Columbus, Georgia, in the Confederacy 


A Review by HeENRi H. FREEMAN 


Henri H. Freeman, A.B. ’49, M.A.’51, is Chairman, Department of Social 
Studies, Moultrie (Georgia) Senior High School. Diffee William Standard, 
A.B.’50,M.A.’52, is Head of the English Department, Tennessee Military 
Institute, Sweetwater. The present study is an expansion of Mr. Standard’s 
Master's thesis in History, for which he made a careful examination of the 
valuable files of Columbus newspapers in the Emory University Library. 


Surely it is worth while to examine the contributions which Georgia’s then 
third largest city made to the Confederate war effort. That examination is 
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made in this book; and it is based on a variety of published and unpublished 
sources, outstanding among which are the four newspapers published in 
Columbus during the war.! Columbus has been the subject of at least two 
previous histories, but whereas they are of a general nature, the present volume 
deals with one specific phase of the city’s history. 

This is a little book. Its diminutiveness almost convinces the reader that it 
isn’t big enough for its subject. Columbus, happily located between the im- 
portant trading centers of Montgomery and Macon, achieved considerable 
importance during the Civil War. It was a manufacturing center for tents, 
uniforms, oil cloth, shoes, and munitions. Furthermore, it was a transportation 
center of more than average enterprise, being served by two railroads and a 
system of overland and river traffic. Its location in the fertile Chattahoochee 
valley made it an important source of foodstuff for Confederate armies. Here, 
also, were a Confederate quartermaster depot, arsenal, naval establishment, and 
hospital. The city’s remoteness from the fighting fronts—until the very last 
days of the war—not only permitted uninterrupted pursuit of its industries, 
but also contributed to high and sustained morale on the part of its people. 
The author tells us the town failed its government in only two ways: it did 
not successfully establish a glassmaking industry, and it was unable to turn 
back the United States armies. 

The narrative of this book is loosely connected. Anecdotal material gleaned 
from the newspapers is frequently relegated to the footnotes, thus making 
sometimes for a rather dry display of facts. The chapter entitled “Decline of 
Morale” is unfortunately brief and sketchy. It seems that the newspapers 
could have been exploited here to more advantage. It would be interesting 
indeed to study thoroughly the collapse of morale in this, one of the Confeder- 
acy’s fortunate cities, a city safe from war, a city blessed with a continuing food 
supply, a city where inflation and its accompanying hardships seem to have 
been held to a minimum. 

The book convinces the reader that Columbus was important to the Con- 
federate cause, but surely all the evidence is not here. 





Decision 1n Korea 


A Review by FRANcIS W. CARPENTER 


Francis W. Carpenter, A.B. ’28, is Associated Press Correspondent at the 
United Nations, which he has discussed authoritatively in his book, Men in 
Glass Houses, 1951. Rutherford M. Poats, A.B. ’43, United Press Chief 
Correspondent and Manager for Japan, flew to Korea on June 28, 1950, 
three days after the Communist invasion, and covered the entire war either 
in Korea or at the United Nations Command Headquarters in Tokyo. An 
infantry officer during World War II, he served in General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's headquarters in 1945 and 1946. 


There are many Americans who do not yet understand or know clearly why 
the Korean war was fought. This conflict will be the center of controversy 


1 Columbus, Georgia, in the Confederacy: The Social and Industrial Life of the 
Chattahoochee River Port. By Diffee William Standard. New York, The William- 
Frederick Press, 1954. 77 pp. $2.00. 
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for years. But Rutherford M. Poats, a distinguished correspondent, throws 
much light on the struggle in his tightly-written and fact-packed book Decision 
in Korea.1 Without qualification, he says “yes” to the question whether Korea 
was worth the cost in blood and treasure. 

In an introduction, Major George Fielding Eliot has noted that Poats 
“makes clear the central point that the Korean conflict was not just a war 
waged by the American nation in pursuit of a purely American objective, but 
rather the first test in arms of the validity of the concept of collective security 
against centralized aggression.” 

This is borne out throughout Poats’ account of the war. He emphasizes 
time and again that while the United States furnished the bulk of men and 
material, the inescapable fact was that other nations had men on the field too 
and were supporting with their blood the ideal of collective resistance against 
aggression. 

Poats was stationed in Tokyo when the Communists decided to strike. He 
gives a thorough background for the conflict and reports that the North 
Koreans, who had been trained for warfare by the Russians, crossed the 38th 
Parallel and began the fight without warning. Poats takes the war through its 
early disheartening phase almost to Pusan, which was the high-water mark of 
the Communist advance. He praises the Inchon landing as a master-stroke. 
He goes north helter-skelter with the United Nations forces in their advance 
to the Yalu River. And he follows the war back down the Korean Peninsula 
until the Red tide has stopped and the fighting become stabilized. 

The author obviously has paid great attention to the numerous facets of 
this collective effort. He has woven the diplomatic maneuvers in United 
Nations halls into the story of the fighting with good effect. He also has 
included an excellent chapter on the controversy leading to the removal by 
President Truman of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. Poats is to 
be complimented for the clarity and objectivity with which he handles that 
heated topic. 

To this reviewer it is interesting to see the manner in which Poats tied up 
the diplomatic events, which I covered on the U.N. end for The Associated 
Press, with the military moves which he reported for The United Press. He 
has put the whole story in one neat package in an excellent manner. 

Summing up, Poats writes that the U.N. side succeeded in its aim of 
thwarting the North Korean Communist invasion and preserving the inde- 
pendence of the southern republic. 

“We had called the Kremlin’s biggest bluff,” Poats says. “In doing so, we 
had saved the United Nations from extinction as a practical peace-keeping 
agency and at the same time had exposed its weaknésses. We had reassured the 
many small and vulnerable nations living on the periphery of the Communist 
empire in both Asia and Europe.” 

This coincides with the feeling about the war in the United Nations circles. 
The diplomats believe that Korea showed the Communists the Free World 
will fight and that nations can band together for effective collective security. 
The diplomats agree with Poats that Korea, therefore, was worth the struggle. 

The author is a newspaperman with a keen eye for detail. He has mixed into 
1 Decision in Korea: An Authentic History of the Korean War. By Rutherford M. Poats. 


Introduction by George Fielding Eliot. New York, The McBride Company, 1954. xii, 
340 pp. $4.75. 
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the history some of the dirt and tragedy of the war, and some of the historic 
moments when he covered the development of the MacArthur controversy. 
I wish he had put in more of these revealing background glimpses, for they 


too deserve a place in history. In one of these vignettes, he tells of the liberation 
of Seoul and what he saw. 


Telephone and power lines festooned the streets or hung from shattered 
poles which resembled grotesque Christmas trees. Bluish smoke curled 
from the corner of a clapboard shack—the only building even partially 
spared destruction along the left side of the street. A young woman poked 
among a pile of roof tiles and charred timbers for her possessions, or 
perhaps for her child. A lump of flesh and bones in a mustard-colored 
Communist uniform sprawled across the curb up ahead, and the white- 
robed body of an old man lay on a rice-straw mat nearer the street 
corner.... 

A tiny figure wrapped in a Marine’s wool shirt stumbled down the 
street. Her face, arms and legs were burned and almost eaten away by 
the fragments of an American white phosphorous artillery shell. She was 
blind but somehow alive. She was about the size of my little girl. Three 
other Korean children, luckier than she, watched as the child reached the 
curbing, stumbled, and twice failed to climb up on the sidewalk. The kids 


laughed. 


Wonder what became of that little victim of the war? I hope the Korean 
relief organization cared for her. 





Fourteen Hundred and g1 Days in the 
Confederate Army 


A Review by JAcK KENNY WILLIAMS 
Jack Kenny Williams, A.B. (Emory and Henry) ’40, M.A. ’47, Ph.D. ’53, 


is Associate Professor of History at Clemson College. 


This volume is the second of its sort to be edited by Professor Bell Irvin Wiley.? 
The first, Sam Watkins’s Co. Aytch, was greeted with general enthusiasm. 
William W. Heartsill’s Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate 
Army will certainly win similar acclaim. Both books offer the reader, casual 
or serious, unbeatable accounts of the Civil War soldier’s life in camp, at 
home, and on the battlefield. No secondary accounts of the war can be quite 
as dramatically impressive, as intensely gripping, as are these remembrances of 
observant, intelligent private soldiers. 

From a researcher’s point of view the Heartsill Journal is probably superior 
to Watkins’s Co. Aytch. Not only is the story of life in the ranks equally good, 


1 Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate Army: A Journal Kept by W. W. 
Heartsill; or Camp Life; Day by Day, of the W. P. Lane Rangers. Edited by Bell 
Irvin Wiley. Monographs, Sources and Reprints in Southern History. Bell Irvin Wiley, 
General Editor. Jackson, Tennessee, McCowat-Mercer Press, 1954. xxiv, [20], 332 pp. 
$6.00. 
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but there is printed with Heartsill’s text the complete contents of two manu- 
script soldier newspapers. In addition, Heartsill appends to his narrative such 
valuable items as a complete company muster roll and several name lists of 
company casualties. 

Essentially Private Heartsill’s book is a day-by-day record of a Texas Rebel 
whose varied military experiences included frontier scouting, military police 
work, incarceration in a Yankee prison, and first-wave combat duty with 
General Bragg in Tennessee. 

As Professor Wiley states in his informative introduction, the Heartsill 
Journal is in no way an ordinary soldier reminiscence. It is unusually well- 
written, despite the modest author’s fear that his readers will discover “a great 
deal of shocking grammar.” It is basically accurate in detail, whether the 
author is reporting a train ride through southwestern Virginia or describing 
the blood-washed Chickamauga battleground. It is spiced throughout with the 
fine humor which the plain soldiers of all wars draw on to mitigate both the 
tediousness of inaction and the choking strain of battle. It is vividly and 
acutely illustrative of the courage and cowardice, hope and despair, gentleness 
and savagery which are psychological ingredients of warfare. 

Until the appearance of this reprint, Heartsill’s Journal has been a difficult 
book to see, much less to own. Of one hundred copies laboriously printed by 
the author a page at a time on his “Octavo Novelty Press,” only thirteen are 
known to be extant. One copy of th original was sold in 1944 for $125, a 
price which is an indication not alone of the volume’s scarcity but of its 
almost unique acceptability in the crowded field of Civil War literature. In 
making the work available to the public Professor Wiley and the McCowat- 
Mercer Press have earned the gratitude of all who take an interest, profes- 
sional or otherwise, in the doing and thinking of fighting men. 

The editor has added to the original a fourteen-page biographical and 
bibliographical introduction and a two-part appendix consisting of Heartsill’s 
manuscript accounts of the Chickamauga campaign and his flight from Bragg’s 
army. There is an index of the names and places which appear in the main 
journal. The book is illustrated with sixty-one original photographs of men 
who served with Heartsill in his military unit, the W. P. Lane Rangers. 

Except for the introduction and appendix, the reprint is done in facsimile. 
This photographic reproduction is legible enough, but most readers will agree 
with editor Wiley that at first glance the pages of the new edition have “a 
crudeness of appearance that may be startling.” 














EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Patient Care in Medical Training 


Treatment and prevention of disease are the objectives of all the people 
and all their work in Emory’s Medical School. 

Doctors teach as they heal. Most of medical teaching and much of 
research is done at or near the bedside and the clinic. That is why a 
school of medicine works in hospitals and clinics as well as in 
laboratories. 

Emory owns and operates two general hospitals to care for sick 
people. The Emory University Hospital has 320 beds, serves annually 
over 10,000 bed patients, offers physical medicine treatment and emer- 
gency service to half as many more, and also provides some services 
for the office patients of the Emory University Clinic. Crawford W. 
Long Memorial Hospital’s 500 beds serve some 23,000 patients per year, 
including, in the Emily Winship Woodruff Maternity Pavilion, an 
obstetrical service for more than 5,000 newborn each year. 

The Medical School faculty provides the professional care for pa- 
tients at Grady Memorial Hospital, where 700 beds serve some 22,000 
in-patients per year, and out-patients department visits total nearly 
400,000. 

There is association between the Medical School and several other 
health service facilities, including the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Aidmore Convalescent Hospital for Crippled Children, and Hen- 
rietta Egleston Hospital for Children. Improvement of service for 
patients is the reason for the tie with the School. 

Out of this work for those who need the service of physicians come 
the Medical School’s production of doctors and its discovery of more 
medical knowledge. 
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